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T HE house stood on the very edge 
of the bluff. "Just as if Gran’- 
ther Wren was homesick for Eng¬ 
land and wanted to settle down in 
his new home as close to it as he 
could get." 

This is the way the present Mrs. 
Wren used'to speak of the place, and 
she would shiver as she recalled the 
whistling of the east winds under the 
eaves. They blew straight off the 
sea, and the old house rocked on its 
foundations every winter. 

But this very proximity to the 
" jumping off place,” as Jed called it, 
was the means of very materially im¬ 
proving the fortunes of the family. 
And it all came about from SueDela- 
field wanting a drink of water while 
taking a drive with her friend Ruth 
Van Auken. 

The Van Aukens were spending 
the summer at Rockboro Beach, 
some five miles below Beetle Crag, 
which at that time had no such high 
sounding name. It was known 
simply as Wren’s. Why Rockboro 
Beach should ever have become as 
popular as it was, Ruth could not 
conceive. It was flat, sandy and 
almost treeless. To be sure the 
hotel was big and well kept, and 
then there were lots of pleasant peo¬ 
ple to be met there. That was just 
it. Come to sift it down, it was the 
people who were the real attraction. 

"And the idea of two or three 
hundred of us New Yorkers and 
Bostonians coming clear up to the 
Maine coast merely for the pleasure 
of one another’s company !” 

This was the remark Ruth Van 
Auken made to Miss Delafield in the 
course of the drive already referred 


to. And Sue had replied by saying 
that that might all be very true, but 
that at that particular moment she 
was glad the hotel was no nearer 
New York than Rockboro, for she 
was exceedingly thirsty. 

"Then you want me to turn around 
and go back ?” said Ruth, pulling in 
on the reins. But before Sue could 
reply, she loosened them again and 
chirruped to the pony. "I've thought 
of something better than that,” she 
went on. "See that house up there? 
The road that branches off here to 
the right leads straight to it. I’ll drive 
you over there and ask them to give 
us a drink. Then you won’t have so 
long to wait. Besides, they may 
give us each a glass of milk.” 

Ruth added this last with the 
indrawing of the breath that a street 
urchin might employ in referring to 
the possibility of a man for whom he 
was carrying a valise rewarding him 
with a quarter instead of a dime. 

“You’ll ask first, will you, Ruth?” 

Sue drew her purse out of one of 
the pockets of her jacket. 

"Yes, I’ll ask for the water,” was 
the reply, “ so you might as well put 
back your money. I don’t believe 
they’d like it if we offered to pay. 
Look, what a lovely view of the 
ocean from here! And listen to 
those breakers ! There can’t be any 
beach. We must tie Frank and take 
a look over.” 

Frank was very deliberate in his 
advance to the top of the hill, so the 
occupants of the buckboard had 
plenty of time to take in the appear¬ 
ance of the house from a closer view¬ 
point. It was built somewhat in the 
colonial style, and covered a good 
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deal of ground. On the other hand 
it seemed to be but a story and a half 
in height. Evidently the front and 
back doors were both on the same 
side, and presumably there were none 
at all on the ocean outlook. 

“It must seem just as if one was in 
a ship at sea with only portholes to 
look out at,” exclaimed Ruth. ‘‘Oh, 
I must think of some excuse to go 
inside. Which door shall we stop 
at ?” 

Both were half doors, and the up¬ 
per part of the further one, evidently 
leading into the kitchen, was open. 
The lane ran straight- past both of 
of them, and Ruth decided to drive on 
to the second. She halted directly 
in front of it, and passing the lines 
to Sue, stepped out and rapped on 
one of the white panels. 

There was no response. A rooster 
crowed in the barnyard, from which 
also came the sound of an axe split¬ 
ting wood. All about the house it¬ 
self was as quiet as calm mid ocean; 
there was only the thunder of the 
breakers against the base of the cliff. 

Ruth drew off one of her driving 
gloves, and with her bare knuckles 
rapped more loudly. Still no an¬ 
swer, but there was a cessation in the 
regular strokes of the axe, and the 
next minute Sue called “ Ruth ! ” 

Miss Van Auken turned quickly 
and saw some one coming from the 
direction of the barnyard, an axe 
over his shoulder. 

He was a young man, apparently 
not much over twenty. He wore a 
pair of corduroy trousers, tucked in¬ 
to his boots. A belt fastened this at 
his waist, so there were no suspenders 
crossed over the dark blue flannel 
shirt. A slouch cap of velveteen was 
perched on the back of his head, re¬ 
vealing a great mass of the purest 
golden hair Ruth had ever seen on a 
man. A small mustache of the same 
color reminded her of one her friend 
Captain Thorn well was so proud of. 
But the captain could not boast of 
the straight Grecian nose, nor the 
clear, health tinted complexion of 
this rustic Adonis, who had left his 
wood chopping to ascertain the cause 
■of the rapping. 


He looked from one to the other of 
the girls inquiringly, then dropped 
his axe on the grass and walked up 
to Ruth, cap in hand. His eyes 
were fastened not on her face, but on 
the cravat and scarf pin she wore, 
setting off the masculine shirt and 
collar which went with her tailor 
made suit. 

“There seems to be nobody at 
home,” she said, wondering whether 
he was the man of all work or the 
son of the house. In these rural dis¬ 
tricts she knew it was not safe to 
jump at conclusions in matters of 
this sort. 

“No, they’ve all gone down to 

Rockboro, shopping. Can I-did 

you want to see mother?” 

The fellow was evidently not alto¬ 
gether at his ease, talking with this 
young lady who wore such strange 
garments. 

“ Oh no, we only stopped to ask 
for a drink,” and Ruth turned her 
eyes toward the well sweep. Then 
she added : “How prettily your 
house is situated ! You must have a 
fine view from the ocean front.” 

The young man had started inside 
for a glass; now he halted in the 
doorway to say: “ Wouldn’t you like 
to come in and look at it ? I’ll tie your 
horse for you.” 

“Oh, thank you so much. We 
would above all things,” and as Ruth 
turned toward her companion she 
clapped her hands softly together. 

Sue alighted and the stranger led 
Frank a little further on to the tie 
post. While he was thus engaged 
Miss Delafield joined her friend with 
the whispered exclamation: “ Isn’t he 
handsome ?” 

Ruth nodded, and then the sub¬ 
ject of the whisper came up. 

“ But you will want your drink 
first,” he said, as he started to lead 
the way into the house. “ If you’d 
came five minutes later I could give 
you some fresh milk. Or perhaps 
you don’t like it warm ? ” 

Ruth and Sue exchanged a quick 
glance at the “had came then the 
latter rejoined: “Oh, I just dote on 
warm milk, fresh from the cow. I 
haven’t had any since I was a child.” 
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“If you don’t mind waiting a few 
minutes I’m going to take the pail 
right out.” Now that the young man 
was put in a position where he could 
render a service, he seemed more at 
his ease. 

“If you will let us see you milk 
we will wait, with many thanks,” re¬ 
sponded Ruth. “ I’ve never seen a 
cow milked in all my life. Oh, isn’t 
this lovely ? ” 

The last was added in reference to 
the view from the front windows, 
which was indeed superb. The 
house itself was as neat as the tra¬ 
ditional pin, with three bedrooms on 
the ground floor. 

“There must be a large family of 
you,” Sue remarked. 

“ No, only four—father, mother, 
Phoebe and me. You see Gran’ther 
Wren built the house—he had eleven 
children. They’re all dead but father. 
He was the youngest.” 

They had returned to the kitchen, 
whence young Wren took the shining 
milk pail from a shelf in the pantry. 

“’Tain't over nice out in the barn¬ 
yard,” he said, as they all walked 
down the lane together. 

“ Oh, we’ve got nothing on to 
hurt,” rejoined Sue. beginning to 
draw off her gloves as though she 
expected nothing less than a fence to 
climb. 

But the farmer lad need not have 
apologized. Everything was in good 
order, the barns had recently been 
painted, and there were no heaps and 
piles of castaway articles scattered 
about the yard. 

There were two cows, who had 
already come up to the bars of the 
pasture. The girls had heard their 
gentle lowing from the house. 

“ I'll milk Floss right here,” Jed 
suggested. “ That will be nicer for 
you than to go in the barn. Besides, 
you can have the bars between you.” 
He smiled, and Ruth noted how 
white and even his teeth were. 

They both disclaimed any sense of 
fear, but nevertheless were quite 
content to remain on the barn side of 
the fence until Sue conceived the 
desire to try and do some milking on 
her own account. 


“Oh, you can’t, Sue,” Ruth ob¬ 
jected. 

“ I know I can't now, and that’s 
why I want to learn. It looks just 
as easy. And think how much nicer 
that milk will taste if I can realize 
that I drew some of it myself 1” 

So the accommodating young man 
let down two of the bars and the am¬ 
bitious Miss Delafield transferred 
herself to the other side. She 
couldn’t get a single drop of milk, 
but they had a good deal of fun out 
of her efforts, and when at last she 
gave it up all three felt much better 
acquainted than if the feat had never 
been attempted. 

A glass had been brought along, 
and both girls drank deeply of the 
warm draught, which Ruth declared 
was very imprudent, but which, she 
added, she wouldn’t have missed for 
the world. 

“ We are very much obliged to you 
indeed,” she told young Wren when 
Sue had rejoined her. “ I am sure 
we shall both remember this little ek- 
perience with a great deal of pleas¬ 
ure.” 

“You are very welcome,” returned 
the other, a slightly deeper color com¬ 
ing into his cheek. “Let me get 
your horse,” and in spite of their 
protest at his leaving his task, he 
vaulted lightly over the bars, and 
running ahead of them across the 
yard, had Frank unfastened and 
turned around by the time they 
reached the buckboard. He stood 
with his cap in his hand, watching 
them as they drove off down the lane. 
Ruth looked back once to catch a 
farewell glimpse of the quaint old 
house. But when she caught his 
eye she quickly transferred her at¬ 
tention to the horse again, while the 
reddish tinge that her cheeks always 
wore, deepened slightly. 

“ Haven’t we had a charming little 
adventure ?” observed Sue, her eyes 
dancing as she pictured mentally the 
exclamations that would greet her 
account of it at the hotel. 

“And we got the milk after all,” 
added Ruth. 

“ Wasn’t he a handsome fellow ?” 
went on Sue. “But didn’t it make 
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you creep all over when he said ‘had 
came* ?” 

“Yes, but that was the only seri¬ 
ous mistake I heard him make. He 
was really very polite for one who 
must have had a backwoods bring¬ 
ing up.” 

“ Backwoods, indeed ! I think he’d 
flash a little fire out of those fine 
eyes if he heard that.” 

“Oh, never mind the man,” broke 
in Ruth. “ I am thinking about that 
house. Wouldn’t it make a splendid 
place to stay if we could only induce 
them to take boarders ?” 

“ Ruth Van Auken! What an out¬ 
landish idea !” 

“ I don’t see why. The house is 
too big for the family, and I’m sure- 
they can’t make very much off their 
farm. Half of it must be rock. And 
so they might as well make the rock 
yield them some return. Let them 
call it Beetle Crag Cottage—did you 
notice how the cliff hung over the 
sea like the beetling brow of a giant? 
I’m going to talk it up with mother 
this very night. Get a nice party to 
go there, and it would be ever so 
much pleasanter than this great 
barracks of a hotel.” 

And Ruth proceeded to talk it up 
that very evening. At first Mrs. Van 
Auken declared that the notion was 
a wild one. But when she came to 
hear a description of the generous 
sized bedrooms, and the great 
four poster beds, she became more 
interested, and the next time she and 
Ruth drove to the village they made 
some inquiries about the Wrens. 

“ Hard working people as ever 
was,” reported Jason Comfort, the 
drug store man, “ but they can't 
never get very fore handed with that 
’ere rock ribbed farm o’ theirn.” 

Emboldened by the possession of 
this knowledge, and of another scrap 
they had picked up, the mother and 
daughter next drove out to the 
Wrens’. The “ other scrap ” was the 
announcement that Phoebe Wren did 
some dressmaking of a simple kind. 
Ruth found that she wanted an over¬ 
skirt ripped apart ready for cleaning 
when they returned to town, and 
with this excuse for coming she pre¬ 


sented herself once more at the farm 
house on the bluff. 

They saw both mother and 
daughter this time—pleasant people, 
both of them, the latter evidently 
older than her brother. When Ruth 
mentioned having been there before, 
“Oh yes,” Phoebe exclaimed. “Jed 
told us about it.” 

Mrs. Van Auken was as much 
pleased with the house as Ruth, had 
been, and so gradually the matter 
was broached, and after a month of 
consideration, the Wrens decided 
that they would receive the Van 
Aukens and the Delafields the follow¬ 
ing season.. 

Jed was the only one of the family 
who opposed the plan, but as he 
could give no reason for the stand he 
took his objections were overruled. 


II. 

A YEAR had rolled round, and 
now the summer boarders at 
Beetle Crag were on the eve of re¬ 
turning to their city homes. The 
experiment that the Wrens had been 
induced to undertake had been most 
successful in its outcome. Already 
an addition to the house was planned, 
to be ready by another season. 

And Jed had been a chief factor in 
making the home a pleasant one for 
the new comers. Finding that he 
could not prevent their intruding in¬ 
to the household, he had evidently 
made up his mind to contribute his 
full share to their entertainment 
while there, and nobly did he acquit 
himself. He put springs on one of 
the farm wagons, and on moonlight 
nights drove out gay parties for 
straw rides. Then he was guide to 
any who wished to explore the coast, 
and captain when a sail on the ocean 
was wanted. And through it all he 
never once lost the respectful atti¬ 
tude toward the young ladies he had 
maintained from that first day when 
they had watched him milk the cow. 
And this in spite of the fact that they, 
insensibly falling into the custom of 
the family, began calling him “Jed,” 
after the first month. He still made 
a few slips in his grammar, but Sue 
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graciously overlooked these and 
wrote of him enthusiastically to her 
friends as “ the Adonis of Beetle 
Crag.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Wren seemed to have 
been absorbed by their children. All 
the energy and vim of the household 
management manifested itself 
through them. 

Phoebe was a smart woman in her 
way, not by any means as good 
looking as her brother. The city 
girls found her a very pleasant com¬ 
panion. It was through her that they 
became interested in the church the 
Wrens attended in the village. The 
congregation was a struggling one 
and the building sadly in need of re¬ 
pair. 

“ Let’s do something for them, 
Ruth, and amuse ourselves at the 
same time,” Sue proposed one day 
toward the close of the season. “Can’t 
we get up some tableaux or some¬ 
thing of the sort ?” 

“We might have the Sleeping 
Beauty with Jed for the Prince,” re¬ 
joined Ruth musingly. “I’d like to 
see him in fine array for once.” 

“So should I,’’cried Sue. “Let’s do 
it. I can get the Cathering girls 
down at the hotel to help us, and we 
can give the affair in the lecture 
room and charge a dollar a ticket. 
We could get nearly all the hotel peo¬ 
ple to come, I feel sure.” 

“Captain Thornwell will be up 
here next week, you know,” respond¬ 
ed Ruth. “ He might stage manage 
the affair for us. He’s had lots of 
experience.” 

And thus was conceived the scheme 
that was to cause Jed Wren many a 
day of disquiet. Phoebe was taken 
into council and arrangements were 
made for the entertainment to come 
off in ten days. A programme was 
hastily decided on, and Ruth wrote 
to her friend Captain Thornwell, ask¬ 
ing him to go to Horner’s and get 
the costumes they needed. 

Jed looked dumfounded when he 
was called into the sitting room one 
morning and asked to stand up while 
his sister took his measure. Ruth 
and Sue were both present, each with 
twinkling eyes. Jed looked at them 


and then began to blush, while an 
unwonted cloud settled on his brow. 
He thought they might have object¬ 
ed to his style of dressing, and were 
about to make him a present of a 
suit of clothes. Ruth’s quick wo- ’ 
manly intuition told her this and 
she hastened to explain. 

“We want you to help us in our 
entertainment, Jed,” she said. “I 
want your size to send to New York 
for a prince’s costume.” 

“ A prince’s costume for me ! ” 

Jed looked from one to the other 
of the girls in utter stupefaction. 

“Yes,” chimed in Sue, “you know 
the old story of the Sleeping Beauty 
who cannot wake until the right 
prince comes along and looks at her ? 
Well, Miss Van Auken here is to be 
the princess and you’re to be the 
prince.” 

“But—but I don’t know anything 
about such things,” Jed objected. 

“ I’d only make a fool of myself—and 
you too,” he added with a glance at 
Ruth. 

“ Of course 5'ou won’t,” rejoined 
the latter. “ You won’t have to do 
anything but stand still and keep 
from laughing. And that ought to 
be easy for you. You never laugh 
very much, you know, Jed.” 

He laughed now and then grew 
suddenly sober, as, while his sister 
took his measure, with Sue to note 
it down, Ruth described how she 
would be lying on the couch, while 
he must kneel by her side, holding 
her hand, as he looked steadily 
down into her face. 

“ Oh, you’ll do it splendidly if you 
only look as serious as you do at this 
minute,” she said. “We’ll have a. 
rehearsal tonight.” 

Jed was serious looking all day. 
Phoebe chaffingly told him that he was 
getting his countenance in training. 
That evening he put on his Sunday 
suit—the long frock coat and 
trousers of an atrocious plaid he had 
bought in Bangor. The girls liked 
him so much better in his every day 
clothes. But now they consoled 
themselves with the anticipation of 
what he would look like as the 
prince. 
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He spent twenty minutes over his 
finger nails. 

“She said I must hold her hand,” 
he reflected. “ I wonder why it was 
her and not the other one.” 

He gave a little shiver, then mut¬ 
tered, “Derned fool!” under his 
breath. But he kept on with the 
polishing of his nails. He had once 
seen Sue perform this operation for 
her friend. 

The rehearsal was a great success, 
except for the fact that Ruth would 
keep her eyes open to watch how Jed 
did his part. He w r as a little awk¬ 
ward at first, but soon learned to 
throw more life into his attitudes. 
The girls praised him unstintedly, 
and, he, poor fellow, did not sleep 
well that night. 

The day of the performance, Cap¬ 
tain Thornwell, and the costumes 
arrived together, and Jed had a bad 
quarter of an hour when he drove 
that gentleman and Ruth—who had 
gone down to meet him—up from 
the station. They seemed to be able 
to talk so easily to each other; he 
wondered why they had not decided 
to make Thornwell the prince. Jed 
had been introduced as “ Mr. Wren,” 
but Thornwell had not put out his 
hand. 

“ I wonder if he knows I am to be 
the prince,” Jed thought. 

That night’s dinner was only an 
apology for a formal meal at the 
Crag. Everything would be in con¬ 
fusion until the performers were got 
off. 

There was to be a hop at the hotel 
at the conclusion of the affair. Those 
who took part were to go in costume, 
and Jed was as much excited over 
this anticipation as he was about the 
tableau. He had sometimes looked 
in at the long windows on the gay 
scenes that were enacted in the danc¬ 
ing hall at the Beach House. Now 
he was to be a part of them. Ruth 
and Sue had taught him one or two 
of the new dances. He had done a 
little practicing of the steps on his 
way across the barnyard that even¬ 
ing with the milk; and in con¬ 
sequence left a zigzag white trail 
behind him. He knew he should 


look back upon this night for months 
afterward. He tried to heighten his 
enjoyment by forecasting this and 
then realizing that he had it yet to 
live. 

It was arranged that the hotel bus 
should take them down to the hall. 
It seemed strange to Jed not to be 
driving himself. Ruth, Sue, and 
Captain Thornwell kept up a lively 
chattering above the rumble of the 
wheels. Sue was beside him, his cos¬ 
tume carefully done up in a bundle 
on her lap. Mr. and Mrs. Wren, ap¬ 
parently dazed at the whole pro¬ 
ceeding, sat silent in the further end. 

Jed dressed in the minister’s study, 
while the ladies had the infant class 
room. Captain Thornwell helped 
him on with his suit, and then turn¬ 
ed him over to his sister to be finish¬ 
ed off. Ruth rouged him with her 
own hands, while Sue stood by, un¬ 
restrainedly commenting on how 
handsome he looked. Thornwell 
was attending to some of the scenic 
effects during this operation. Com¬ 
ing suddenly upon the group, he took 
the cloth from Ruth’s hand and 
said sharply: “There is no necessity 
of your doing this. I will attend to 
it.” • 

Then he frowned as a second 
glance showed him that the work 
was done. 

A little later, while Sue and Jed 
were standing “ in the wings ” watch¬ 
ing a broom drill, he whispered to 
her: “ Is Miss Van Auken engaged 
to Captain Thornwell ?” 

“ Of course not,” she replied. 
“They’re very old friends, that’s all.” 

The “ Sleeping Beauty ” was the 
next number on the programme. 
Thornwell placed the group, and as 
he stepped to one side to pull the cur¬ 
tains, he leaned down to whisper in 
Jed’s ear, “ Don’t look like such a 
confounded simpering idiot.” 

The blood surged to the farm boy’s 
cheek, utterly putting to rout the 
rouge that occupied the ground. For 
one instant he was determined to 
rise up and strike the “ city dude ” to 
the floor. Then a pressure on the 
hand that held his caused him to 
look up and see that Ruth must 
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have heard. She had opened her 
eyes and was looking at him with a 
reassuring smile in them. 

“You are doing splendidly,” she 
whispered. 

Then the curtains were drawn 
aside and the building shook with 
the applause that greeted the most 
beautiful stage picture of the even¬ 
ing. Jed’s costume was of white and 
blue, Ruth’s of pure white, while a 
background of white and gold had 
been skillfully arranged. 

“It was a perfect dream of loveli¬ 
ness!” exclaimed Sue, rushing on 
the stage the moment the curtains 
were drawn to give a hand each to 
the prince and the princess. 

The adjournment to the hotel was 
made soon afterwards. 

“You will dance first with m£, 
won’t you ? ” asked Jed, as he gave 
Ruth his hand to assist her from the 
omnibus. 

“Of course, and as much oftener 
as you like.” 

Ruth was in gayer mood than he 
had ever seen her. Indeed, she 
scarcely knew herself. She was 
passionately fond of acting in any 
form, and it seemed to her tonight 
as if she were intoxicated by the art 
she loved. Jed, who looked so hand¬ 
some in his resplendent costume, was, 
for the time being, no longer the 
farmer’s son who milked the cows 
and dug the potatoes. He w r as the 
character come to life, out of the old 
fairy tale, and the touch of his hand 
seemed like contact with magic be¬ 
ings. 

And Jed ! He never knew that he 
possessed such capacity for happiness. 
He used to think, when in the fall he 
was able to g,et a day from his work 
and go off with his gun and his dog 
into the woods—he used to think 
then that he could find nothing else 
to give him so much pleasure. But 
now, with the band playing dream¬ 
like waltzes and his arm about Ruth’s 
waist, her eyes with always a smile 
in them, looking up now and then in¬ 
to his, he felt that there was such a 
thing as Paradise on earth. 

At the conclusion of that first 
dance, as they were promenading, 


Thornwell came up to her, quite ig¬ 
noring Jed. 

“ They are going to have a Sara¬ 
toga next,” he said, offering his arm. 
“ May I have the pleasure ? *’ 

“Oh, the square dance I must cer¬ 
tainly give to the prince whose 
magic touch awakened me,” she 
laughingly responded. “ The next 
shall be yours, captain.” , 

“ As you please,” replied Thorn- 
well, and he strode off without a 
smile. 

There were two sets, made up 
entirely, so far as the ladies were 
concerned, of those in costume, and 
a pretty sight it was, but Jed and 
Ruth were easily the most attractive 
couple in the room. Supper was 
announced immediately on the 
conclusion of this dance, and. Jed 
waited on his princess with all the 
dexterity of a city gallant. Only 
when he said “ I come near slipping 
as I crossed the floor,” and “ it’s 
terrible hot,” Ruth winced and 
dropped one time her fan, and at 
another her handkerchief, so that 
he should stoop and not see how she 
blushed for him. 

But these were slips soon forgotten 
when she recalled that her enjoy¬ 
ment was for the present moment 
only. In two days she would go to 
Lenox, and this episode would make 
a pleasant little story to relate to her 
friends there. 

Captain Thornwell did not come 
for that next dance, and she gave 
that to Jed too. And he was de¬ 
liriously happy, and when afterwards 
he waltzed with Sue he could do 
nothing but talk of the beauty of the 
princess. 

“ Yes, Captain Thornwell is quite 
jealous of you,” laughed Sue. 

“ But I thought you said they 
weren’t engaged,” said Jed, quick to 
take alarm. 

“ Neither are they, but all the 
same he’s sulked off all the evening 
by himself because you danced so 
much with Ruth.” 

These two women treated Jed like 
a boy. They seemed to think that 
because he was innocent in all the 
ways and wiles of the fashionable 
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world, his ignorance must come from 
youth. But he was twenty three and 
the mischief had been already done. 

III. 

A GRAY day in September. Jed 
had drawn the table close up 
by the window to catch every ray 
of the failing light. On the table 
were a laced shoe, a gimlet, and an 
apparently jumbled up assemblage 
of lacings, eyelet holes and bits of 
string. 

Both Jed’s elbows were on the 
table, his head in his hands, while his 
eyes were fixed steadfastly on the 
shoe. 

Suddenly he raised himself, caught 
up the shoe and with the gimlet 
began to bore holes in it. In these he 
inserted bits of string, and then, 
working with feverish haste, stooped 
down, tore off his boot and proceeded 
to put on and lace up the shoe on 
which he had been experimenting. 
Then he stood up and began to 
walk up and down the room, a 
strange gleam in his eye, a smile 
hovering about the lips that had 
just now been cast in such serious 
mold. 

“ A fortune, Jim Kinney said,” he 
■muttered. “ What if I made it ? 
Perhaps I have.” 

He stopped, put his foot up on the 
window sill and surve\^d his ar¬ 
rangement of the lacings with a 
critical eye. Then came Phoebe’s 
voice calling up the stairway ; “Jed, 
oh Jed, there’s no more wood in the 
kitchen.” 

“Coming,” he replied, and 
hurriedly taking off the laced shoe— 
which was a new one—he replaced 
his boot, hid the shoe under the bed¬ 
spread and betook himself to the 
barn whistling. 

“ I haven’t heard Jed whistle before 
in a month,” remarked Phoebe to 
her mother, as she tested her irons 
with a wet finger. 

“ He hasn’t seemed the same boy 
since the folks went away. Those 
girls bewitched him,” and Mrs. Wren 
shook her head ominously over the 
beef she was chipping for supper. 


It was true enough. Jed had been 
different since the departure of the 
summer boarders. His heart had 
gone out of his keeping into that of 
Ruth Van Auken, the beautiful 
princess. He realized the absurdity 
of the whole thing plainly enough, 
and when the day after the tableau 
Ruth treated him just as she had 
always done, except on that one 
night, he did not feel that -he had 
any right to complain. 

“ She’s rich, and knows things that 
I expect I’ve never heard of,” he told 
himself. “ She’ll forget all about me 
in a day or two, and that’s what I 
must do with her.” 

But this was just what he couldn’t 
do. Everything about the place re¬ 
minded him of her, from the lowing 
of the cows, which recalled to him 
the day they had first met, to the 
boom of the breakers against the 
cliff, of which she had said so often 
that it sounded to her like some 
grand music. He continually went 
over in his mind every episode of the 
summer that they had lived in com¬ 
mon. In that of the tableau he found 
his greatest encouragement. 

“What if she should feel just as I 
do?” he sometimes asked himself. 
“ Perhaps she is waiting now for me 
to come to her.” 

Then, in the reaction that was sure 
to ensue when he recalled her matter 
of fact good by to him, he felt glad 
that he did not have the money to 
pay his way to New York. 

“ If I was rich I might win her, 
even from Thornwell,” he muttered. 

Wealth? He had never especially 
coveted it before. He had been con¬ 
tent to look forward to succeeding 
his father on the old place, and liv¬ 
ing out the same life as his ancestors. 
But now it was different. He felt 
that poverty was the gulf between 
him and the desire of his heart. 
That once bridged, he was willing to 
take his chances with the rest. 

But then he might just as well 
hope to bridge the Atlantic. No¬ 
body ever got rich up there in Rock- 
boro. He was applying himself per¬ 
sistently anew to the task of forget¬ 
ting when one night he met Jim 
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Kinney. It was down at the Cross 
Roads store in the village, and Jim, 
who was an old school mate of Jed’s, 
was seated on a flour barrel whit¬ 
tling and yarning when Jed stepped 
in to get his jug filled with molasses 
and purchase a pound of cheese. 

Jim had his usual audience group¬ 
ed around him listening open mouth¬ 
ed to the tales, for in his short life 
he had knocked about the world 
more than most of the Rockboro folk, 
and though he always drifted back 
to his native town as poor in pocket 
as he went out from it, he was each 
time richer in the fund of experiences 
he had accumulated. The topic un¬ 
der present discussion was patents, 
for as Jed entered, Jim was saying as 
he stuck out one foot and slapped 
his leg to give emphasis to his as¬ 
sertions: “There air a fortune right 
thar in that ere shoe! I bought 
them down to Bosting—everybody 
wears ’em there, and the man that 
got out the patent is just rolling 
himself fat in wealth.” 

“ Oh, sho, Jim,” one old lounger 
broke forth, tipping himself back on 
his nail keg in order to be able to 
thrust both hands into his trousers 
pockets. “ How can a feller get a 
patent on a pair of shoes ? Old 
Sherry turns ’em out by the hundred 
every year right here in town, an’ he 
don’t pay no royals, or whatever you 
calls ’em, to nobody.” 

A murmur of approval of these 
remarks and of dissent from Jim 
went round the circle. It gave these 
stay-at-homes a distinct sense of 
gratification to be able to trip up 
Jim in some of his statements. 

“Will you gentlemen just wait till 
I get through with what I was a 
sayin’?” Jim made this reply very 
deliberately, got down from his flour 
barrel to walk across to the counter 
and shake hands with Jed. Then he 
resumed his seat and once more 
stuck out his foot byway of illustra¬ 
tion to his story. 

“ It ain’t the shoe but the way of 
fastenin’ it that the money’s made 
out of,” he resumed. “See them 
little jiggers ye twists the string 
around ? Well, each of ’em is a little 


million in itself What do ye think 
o’ that?” 

The loungers left their seats and 
crowded around to make a closer 
inspection of the “little jiggers.” 
Jed joined them. He was at present 
deeply interested in anything with 
which a fortune might be connected. • 

“Nor that ain’t all.” Jim drew 
back his foot till he could clasp his 
hands around his knee and in this 
position began to rock gently back 
and forth on the flour barrel. He 
had assumed the self complacent air 
of a dime museum “freak” who still 
holds the piice de resistance of his de¬ 
formity in reserve. “ Thar's a good 
sight more money in this same thing 
for somebody yet. Yes, any of us 
can make it if we’re bright enough.” 

Jed had turned back to pay for 
his purchase, but hearing this he left 
his change bn the counter and 
crowded eagerly to the front of the 
circle again. 

“How’s that, Jim?” he said 
“ How can anybody make a fortune 
out of something that somebody else 
has already done ? ” 

“ But somebody else hasn’t done it 
yet,” returned Jim, with a sort of 
triumphant rising inflection. “You 
see these jiggers an’ how shiny some 
of ’em are? Well, the city dudes 
don’t like ’em to wear that way, an’ 
the man what can make somethin’ 
jest as gooji but what won’t come to 
look brassy—well, he can be a Astor 
or a Vanderbilt, whichever he 
pleases.” 

Jed drew in a quick breath and 
backed speedily out of the crowd to 
pick up his change, his jug, and his 
package of cheese, and start for 
home. He wanted to be alone while 
he thought over what he had heard. 

He wondered if Jim could be tell¬ 
ing something that was at all 
reasonable. It seemed astounding 
to reflect that money enough to live 
in the city in an elegant house, and 
to own a yacht, perhaps, could be 
made out of a little contrivance to 
fasten a shoestring. 

But as he strode along Jedrecollect- 
ed hearing Phoebe read out of a 
paper, once, how the man that in- 
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vented the bell shaped smoke re¬ 
ceivers that hang over lamps had 
won thousands by the device. What 
if he, Jed Wren, could do the same 
with a pair of shoe lacings ? His 
brain reeled as fancy pictured the 
consequences. 

When he went to the village the 
next day he dropped in at Sherry’s 
and inquired if the old man had any 
of that new fangled style of shoes in 
stock. 

“Yes, here’s a pair I made for 
Jason Comfort,” replied the cobbler. 
“But they’re a bit too small for him. 
If they fit you, you can have them 
cheap.” 

Jed tried them on, and though 
they pinched his feet somewhat he 
reflected that he wasn’t really 
buying them to wear, and gladly 
purchased them at the reduced rate 
which Sherry fixed. 

Then for two weeks they stood in 
the corner of his room, while he 
looked at them trying to evolve his 
great idea. Meanwhile he was more 
moody than ever, a condition of tem¬ 
perament into which he had never 
fallen previous to this autumn. And 
so it was that the family were much 
surprised to hear him whistling on 
this dull September afternoon when 
he went out to do the chores. 

But Jed felt that he had good rea¬ 
son to whistle. He believed that at 
last he had chanced upon a device 
that would win for him, if not a for¬ 
tune, at least sufficient money to en¬ 
able him to settle down in the me¬ 
tropolis and find a way to make 
more. 

That night he announced to the 
family that he wanted to go to Boston. 
The money that had been made by 
the boarding house experiment had 
been divided into four parts and 
allotted to the four members of the 
family. 

‘Ill take mine to pay the expenses 
°f the journey,” said Jed. “ I may 
m ake fifty or a hundred times as 
m p"”’ aS t ^ le resu If °f the trip.” 

further explanations he could not 
f induced to give, and two days 
erwards he started off. He had 
ever been to one of the great cities 


before, but he tried not to seem be¬ 
wildered by the strange sights about 
him. He resolutely refrained from 
looking in at the shop windows and 
always chose policemen of whom to 
make his inquiries. 

At last he found himself at the en¬ 
trance of a great shoe manufactory. 
He inquired for the man whose name 
was painted in huge letters on the 
side of the building. He insisted on 
a personal interview and he got it. 

“I come to you as a man I can 
trust,” began Jed, unwrapping the 
paper from about the shoe he had 
carried in his hand all the way from 
Rockboro. “ Here is an invention of 
mine which may be good for nothing, 
and may be worth millions. You 
can tell at a glance. If it is worth 
anything I am going to trust that 
you will do the right thing by me 
about it.” 

He held the shoe up before the 
manufacturer and began to explain 
his idea. The other’s eyes glittered, 
and he laid down the pen he had 
been holding between his fingers as 
if anticipating that the interview 
would be a brief one. 

“ Have you patented this?” he ask¬ 
ed, when Jed paused and looked at 
him. 

“No sir,” replied Jed. “I couldn’t 
afford to. I told you I was going to 
trust to your honor. I picked you 
out from among a lot of names I saw 
in a shoe trade paper ; I don’t know 
why. Is there anything in it ? ” 

The proprietor gave a comprehen¬ 
sive glance at Jed before replying. 
Then he said, “ You are not like most 
of them—men from the country, I 
mean. They are either all greenness 
or all cunning. Yes, I think there is 
something in this. How much, I 
can't tell you just yet. Do you wish 
me to go into partnership with you 
on it, or do you want to sell the idea 
outright ? ” 

“ That’s what I couldn’t quite de¬ 
cide,” replied Jed frankly. “The 
partnership business would give me 
the chance to make the most money, 
if it should turn out to be a big 
thing, but to sell outright would 
be safest. There couldn’t anybody 
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cheat me then. I guess, though, you 
can make it a partnership and give 
me half. How much do you think 
that would be ? Fifty thousand 
dollars?” 

Jed put this last question in almost 
a whisper. 

“At least that, yes,” replied the 
merchant, “ if you will give it time. 
Now give me your name and address. 
I will let you know more about it in 
a month or so. Unless you want to 
take it to Washington yourself?” 

Jed hesitated an instant. 

“ No,” he said finally. “ I’m not 
used to doing business in the cities. 
You see you knew I was from the 
country before I told you. I’ll trust 
you with it all and go back home 
and try to be as patient as I can.” 

He then gave directions where a 
letter could be sent, and started to 
go out. 

“ One minute,” called out the 
manufacturer. “ I want to shake 
hands with a man who can trust me 
as you have done.” 

They exchanged a hand clasp, and 
then Jed went out into the street and 
wondered why all the buildings did 
not have flags flying from them 
because of the happiness to which 
it seemed impossible for one man to 
give expression properly. 

IV. 

T T was very nearly Christmas when 
one of the trains running into 
the Grand Central Station, New 
York, bore among its passengers a 
young man who was evidently 
unused to the clothes he wore. They 
were of the best material and the 
latest cut, and their fit was perfect, 
but their owner was constantly fuss¬ 
ing with them, brushing an imagi¬ 
nary speck from his box coat, care¬ 
fully readjusting the heavily creased 
trousers, and every now and then 
taking down the silk hat from its 
peg, to note if the jar of the train 
had marred its immaculateness. 

And yet could one have looked into 
that young man’s mind he would not 
have found there one thought about 
clothes. This fussing with them 


came from pure nervousness. And 
Jed certainly had cause to be mental¬ 
ly anxious. The responsibilities 
that weighed him down were heavy, 
albeit pleasurable ones. He was a 
man of means, bound on his first 
visit to the metropolis, and intend¬ 
ing that night to call on the woman 
he loved. He had thought before 
fortune came to him that this was all 
that would be needed to make him 
perfectly content, but now he realized, 
as he drew nearer to the great city, 
that Ruth Van Auken was accus¬ 
tomed to having about her only men 
of wealth and culture, so what 
seemed so toweringly impressive to 
him might be commonplace to her. 

Then another thing troubled him. 
He had never been personally in¬ 
vited to call. Where was the use of 
it ? He had not had the remotest 
expectation of ever coming to New 
York. To be sure, in the effusion 
of the parting, Ruth had told them 
all that if ever they should find 
themselves in the city they must be 
sure and come to the house on Fifth 
Avenue. And this was the sort of 
invitation of which he was going 
to take advantage that night. 
As this thought recurred to him for 
the hundredth time he glanced down 
at the dress suit case by his side as 
if the garment it contained could 
prophesy of the reception with 
which he would meet. 

He had fitted himself out in Boston 
under the supervision of Mr. Derr- 
ington, the shoe manufacturer who 
had used him so well. This hard 
headed man of business seemed to 
have taken a strange fancy to the 
innocent, straight forward fellow 
from the Maine coast. Not only had 
he done splendidly by him so far 
as the division of the profits on his 
patent was concerned, but he had 
manifested a personal interest in Jed’s 
adaptation to his changed circum¬ 
stances. On his second visit to 
Boston Jed had inquired for a good 
clothing store, whereupon Mr. Derr- 
ington had given him a note of in¬ 
troduction to his own tailor, and 
then invited Jed home to dinner with 
him. During their talk he had 
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dropped many useful hints on de¬ 
portment and social usages, which 
Jed was quick to note. He realized 
keenly his shortcomings in this 
respect. 

It was to the hotel that Mr. Der- 
rington had recommended that Jed 
betook himself in a cab when the 
train landed him at Forty Second 
Street. In Boston he had stopped at 
a plainer house of which Jim Kinney 
had told him. Now the French in 
the bill of fare bothered him, and he 
had some difficulty in ordering his 
dinner. 

While he was dressing afterwards 
he recalled what his mother and 
Phoebe had said to him when he had 
asked them for the Van Aukens* num¬ 
ber. 

“ Do you think you had better go 
there, Jed ?” 

He had tried to laugh it off, and. 
replied, “ Why shouldn’t I?” But 
now, as the time drew near, he could 
think of plenty of reasons why he 
shouldn’t. Very likely she had for¬ 
gotten all about him. He had over¬ 
heard her and Sue Delafield talking 
about the whirl into which the be¬ 
ginning of the season in December 
always plunged them. What space 
would her mind have for thoughts of 
the people at Beetle Crag ? 

“ But I’m going all the same,” he 
muttered, as he stamped his foot in¬ 
to the glittering patent leather he 
had just drawn on. 

Then he stood looking down at the 
shoe for an instant. How odd it 
seemed to think that the good clothes 
he now wore, the handsome room in 
which he was, the generous sized 
bank account he had opened in Bos¬ 
ton—how odd it seemed to reflect 
that he owed them all to such an 
apparently insignificant thing as a 
fastening for a shoe lacing! 

He wished that he had some friend 
with whom he could talk matters 
over. 

“ I wonder if I dare tell her all 
about it?” he asked himself. “I 
would do so, I know, if it had happen¬ 
ed while she was up at the farm. If 
she calls mejed still I will.” 

Now that he was almost ready, a 


feverish impatience possessed him to 
be off. Indeed, he had been obliged 
to keep the curb on himself all day, 
to avoid haunting the neighborhood 
of the house. He had in some way 
formed a dim idea that it would not 
be dignified to call in the daytime. 
He had been told that, eight o’clock 
was the earliest hour at which he 
ought to present himself. In his 
eagerness he found now, when he 
was all ready, that it was only half 
past seven. 

“ I’ll walk up to the house instead 
of taking a car,” he decided, but the 
same eagerness sent him over the 
pavement with such rapid strides 
that he reached the Van Auken man¬ 
sion in fifteen minutes. 

“ I’ll walk on up the avenue a way 
and then come back,” he resolved. 

Besides, now that he had seen the 
house, his courage began to fail him 
a bit. It seemed so great, so impos¬ 
ing. He had no idea she was so 
rich. Mr. Van Auken, he knew, was 
a banker, but because he had come 
to Rockboro very seldom Jed had 
always imagined him to be a very 
hard worker from necessity. 

“ But perhaps I can build as hand¬ 
some a house as that,” Jed reflected 
as he strolled on. “ And maybe I 
can build it for her! ” 

This thought encouraged him 
wonderfully. On the strength of it 
he turned short about, and heedless 
whether it was eight o’clock yet or 
not, walked back to the house, up 
the broad stoop, and pressed the 
electric button beside the door. 

A footman in livery opened it for 
him. 

“ Is Miss Van Auken at home ? ” in¬ 
quired Jed. 

He wondered where he found the 
voice to say the words, the magnifi¬ 
cence of the interior of the mansion 
was so overpowering. 

“ Yes, sir,” said the man, and he 
held out the salver for the card. 

Jed stared at the silver dish 
stupidly for an instant. He did not 
know what it meant. This was a 
point on which Mr. Derrington had 
failed to enlighten him. 

‘‘Will you send in your name, sir, 
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if you please?” s. a the man, no 
doubt attributing the caller’s hesi¬ 
tancy to absent mindedness. 

“ Oh, yes,” and the color flared in 
Jed’s cheeks. “Tell her it is Mr. 
Wren.” 

He had never spoken of himself in 
that way before. He hoped he had 
not stumbled at the words so that 
the man would notice it. But the 
fellow’s face was imperturbable as 
he held the portttres aside for Jed to 
pass into the reception room. From 
an apartment in the rear came the 
clink of dishes and a steady hum 
of conversation. The family were 
still at dinner. * 

When Jed realized this fact he 
hoped that the servant would forget 
his name and come back to have his 
memory refreshed. That would give 
him a chance to slip out and come 
again at a proper time. But the 
moments slipped by and nobody 
came, and Jed sat there in that mag¬ 
nificent room wondering if the 
laughter which broke out every few 
minutes was about him. 

He had just worked himself up to 
the pitch of believing it was, and 
was almost minded to step out into 
the hall, get his hat and coat and be 
off, when he heard voices approach¬ 
ing. The next instant Ruth ap¬ 
peared, on the arm of Captain 
Thornwell. 

“Why, Jed, is it you ?” 

She dropped the captain’s arm and 
hurried forward to greet her caller 
with a handclasp whose sincerity 
there was no mistaking. Her eyes 
roved quickly over the whole trim 
figure of the young man, and it was 
easy to see the admiration in them. 

“Yes. I sent my name in. Didn’t 
he tell you who it was ? ” 

Jed wondered if there was a shaki¬ 
ness in his voice. This reception 
was so much warmer than he had 
dared expect that he feared it might 
unnerve him. 

“ He said Mr. Wren, and I thought 
at once of your father. But I must 
remember that that’s what you 
ought to be—” 

“ Oh no, please don’t call me any¬ 
thing but what you used to,” Jed 


began, shaking hands with the cap¬ 
tain while he looked only at Ruth. 

“ The mannerless young country¬ 
man ! ” muttered Thornwell, betaking 
himself to the bay window, where he 
affected to be engaged with a Chinese 
puzzle in ivory which he picked up 
from the etaglre. 

“ Now sit down and tell me all the 
news,” went on Ruth in her liveliest 
manner. “ You don’t know how glad 
I am to see you. I’m going to a 
dance with Captain Thornwell, but I 
don’t have to start for ever so long 
yet. Seeing you makes it almost 
seem possible for me to hear the 
boom of the breakers against the 
cliff. Tell me, how is Phoebe, and 
your mother? And are you in New 
York on a visit, or have you come to 
stay ? I wish Sue were here. She 
would enjoy seeing you so much. 
But you are going to call on her, of 
course. She lives over in Seventy 
Second Street, you know.” 

Jed couldn’t possibly answer all 
these questions, for when he picked 
out any one of them to which to 
reply, Ruth was certain to have 
another query suggested to her in 
the response. She seemed to forget 
all about Captain Thornwell. She 
kept her eyes fixed on Jed. Although 
he was two years older than herself 
she had always looked upon him as - 
a boy, from whom it is not so neces¬ 
sary to conceal any admiration one 
may have for him. 

“Are you going to be here over 
Christmas ?” she asked. 

“Yes, I think so,” replied Jed. He 
felt in his present mood as if he 
never wanted to go away. 

“ Good, then you must come here 
to dinner and spend the evenings with 
us. I’m going to have some friends 
in, most of them relatives, and we'll 
have a jolly time. And oh, yes. Sue 
will be here. You’ll come, won’t 
you ? ” 

“ Yes, indeed I will,” replied Jed 
heartily, leaning slightly towards her 
as he spoke, and something she saw 
in his eyes caused Ruth to turn in 
her chair and call out “ Why, captain, 
what are you doing off there by vour* 
self?” ' ' 
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“Putting this confounded puzzle 
together. Don’t disturb me, I beg. 
I’ve almost got it.” 

The captain seemed to take pleas¬ 
ure in laying special emphasis on the 
“confounded.” He was looking 
straight at Jed as he uttered the 
word. 

“Now tell me something about 
yourself,” went on Ruth, turning 
again to her caller. “ What have you 
been doing all these months?” 

“ I’ve been making an invention,” 
replied Jed, in a burst of confidence. 
“Maybe it isn't just the thing to talk 
about, but I’m sure you would like 
to hear. It’s a little thing attached 
to men’s shoes, and I’ve been very 
lucky. Mr. Derrington thinks we 
may make a hundred thousand 
apiece on it.” 

The ivory puzzle fell from the 
captain’s hands to the floor with a 
crash. But the sound was drowned 
in Ruth’s exclamation of delight. 

“Oh, I’m so glad,” she cried. She 
reached her hand over to take Jed’s 
in token of congratulation. 

“Yes, I can hardly think it's real 
yet,” he replied. 

“ Captain, did you hear that ? ” 
called out Ruth. “ Young Mr. Wren 
has made a fortune out of an attach¬ 
ment for a shoe. Tell me what it is, 
Jed. I’m very much interested. But 
wait, I’ll go and call mother and 
father. I’m sure they’ll want to 
hear all about it, too,” and she dis¬ 
appeared into the rear room. 

“Where are you staying in town, 
Wren ? ” 

Jed started. Captain Thornwell 
had never spoken to him in such 
friendly fashion before. 

“ At the Plaza,” he replied. 

“Come around to the club and 
take lunch with me tomorrow at 
one,” went on the captain. And he 
passed Jed his card. “Never been 
in New York before, have you ?” 

“ No, this is my first visit.” 

“Good. I can give you some tips 
that will undoubtedly be of service 
to you.” 

At this point Ruth returned with 
the other members of the family, and 
Jed was called upon to explain the 


nature of his inv:..ition, which he did 
with not a little embarrassment. 
But his audience was a highly in¬ 
terested one, and soon becoming 
absorbed in the subject himself, Jed 
forgot his surroundings and gave a 
page out of his life history with as 
much freedom as he would have felt 
at home. 

“ But you said you were going 
out,” he broke off suddenly to add, 
looking at Ruth ; “ it is time for me 
to go.” 

“ You will come Christmas, then, 
to dinner, at six ?” Ruth reminded 
him, as she shook hands. 

“ And don’t forget your appoint¬ 
ment with me at the club tomorrow,” 
added the captain. 

Ruth looked both surprised and 
pleased when she heard this, and 
with her smile as the last thing he 
had looked upon in the room, Jed 
went away, thinking only of the 
time when he should come again. 

V. 

J ED puzzled a good deal over 
Thornwell’s object in inviting 
him to lunch. He did not like the 
captain, and he was positive the cap¬ 
tain did not like him. Why then 
this sudden friendliness ? 

It occurred to Jed once or twice 
that possibly Thornwell might be 
engaged to Ruth Van Auken, and, see¬ 
ing that she was partial to the young 
man with whom she had passed a 
pleasant summer, determined to be 
friendly with him for her sake. Bu' 
then this did not at all fit in with 
Thornwell’s character, and Jed finally 
concluded that the captain was 
merely anxious to show off before a 
fellow from the country. 

“ But I don’t trust that man very 
far,” young Wren warned himself. 

But he was really quite anxious to 
see the inside of club life in New 
York, and presented himself at the 
Metropolis at twenty minutes to one. 
Captain Thornwell had not arrived 
yet, the man at the door told him, 
but was expected at any moment; so 
Jed went in one of the reception 
rooms and sat down to wait for him. 
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The clubhouse was an imposing 
affair, and the young inventor found 
much to occupy his attention. There 
were not many of the members about 
at this time of the day, but two 
young fellows, apparently no older 
than himself, were seated at a win¬ 
dow looking out on the avenue, with 
their backs to him. Their conversa¬ 
tion was distinctly audible. 

“ Heard of any new engagements, 
Rex ? ” asked one, lighting a cigar¬ 
ette. 

“ No,” was the other’s reply. “ Not 
since Chapman’s came out. Of course 
you know about that. I’m waiting 
anxiously, though, for the announce¬ 
ment that Thornwell has finally 
caught that Miss Van Auken.” 

“ Oh, yes, I’ve heard rumors in 
that quarter,” rejoined the first 
speaker. “ But why are you so anxi¬ 
ous for it to come off, old man ? ” 

“ Because Thornwell "will get a 
pot of money if he makes the match. 
You know she is wealthy in her own 
right ; her grandmother left her 
quite a fortune. Well, Thornwell’s 
as poor as a church mouse, but he 
swaggers it on his old family name 
and his connection with the army. 
He owes me almost two hundred 
now.” 

“ It’s a sure thing, isn’t it ?” asked 
the other. 

He took no pains to lower his 
tone. In fact neither of them ap¬ 
peared to imagine that it could mat¬ 
ter whether their conversation was 
■overheard or not. They were both 
dudes of the deepest dye, just young 
enough to fancy that gossip of this 
kind was the correct thing. “Thorn- 
well’s with her nearly all the time. 
He went clear up to Maine to visit 
her last summer, I heard.” 

“Yes, blame it all, that's where the 
snag was struck. Sue Delafield told 
me about it the other night at the 
Wellington dance. It seems that 
there was a country fellow in the 
house where they were staying who 
quite turned Miss Van Auken’shead. 
■* The Adonis of Beetle Crag,’ Sue 
calls him. I think she was a little 
broken up on him herself.” 

“ But you don’t mean to say that 


Ruth Van Auken would make a 
misalliance of that sort? Take up 
with a backwoodsman ? She doesn’t 
seem that sort of a girl. If it were 
Miss Delafield now-” 

“Ah, but it was Ruth Van Auken 
and not Sue who took this rustic 
Apollo’s eye. They appeared in 
tableaux together while Thornwell 
was there, and Sue says that Ruth 
had eyes for nobody but the country 
buck.” 

“Surely she has forgotten .all 
about him since she got back to 
town?” 

“Apparently, for, as you say. 
Thornwell is as thick there as ever, 
But nothing seems to come of it. 
Ah, here comes Thornwell now. 
Speaking of his Satanic Majesty, 
etcetera.” 

“ Do you know, the captain’s face 
always did suggest Mephisto to me. 
Come down stairs and have one with 
me on that,” and the two passed out 
at the door to the left without taking 
any note of Jed. 

He meanwhile sat there, immov¬ 
able, wrought up to such a pitch of 
excitement by what he had heard 
that all his powers seemed to have 
gone to his mind, to enable him to 
comprehend the actuality of what 
had happened. It is not granted to 
every man to discover through a 
third person that a woman cares for 
him. To be sure, Jed had not 
learned this in so many words, but 
he had heard enough to fill his 
breast with a hope that hitherto had 
only flown in and out like a home¬ 
less bird, finding no place of refuge. 

And in proportion as his spirit re¬ 
joiced on his own account, he felt a 
loathing come over him for this man 
of whose hospitality he was about to 
partake. Thornwell did not love 
Ruth ; his was a nature not capable 
of such tenderness of sentiment. He 
was going to marry her, if he could, 
only for her money. 

“ I can’t meet him now,” Jed told 
himself. “Perhaps I can get away 
before he comes. He was only cross¬ 
ing the avenue when those fellows 
saw him.” 

He rose hastily and went out into 
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the hall, and there was Thornwell 
coming toward him. 

“ My dear Wren,” he exclaimed, 
taking on^ of Jed’s hands while he 
passed his other arm across his 
shoulder, “ I beg a thousand pardons 
for not being here when you arrived. 
But I was unavoidably detained by 
some business matters. Here, let 
me dispose of your hat and coat, and 
then we’ll take the elevator up to the 
dining room.” 

Jed thought fast during this speech. 
Why should he make a spectacle of 
himself by throwing off this man 
here and now ? Any such action 
would in the er.d only reflect dis- 
advantageously on himself. So he 
admired the magnificent appoint¬ 
ments of the clubhouse, did full 
justice to the lunch, meanwhile co¬ 
gitating deeply over the problem 
how to repay this attention, for he 
determined that he would not remain 
in debt to Thornwell. 

He turned the conversation to 
horses, and ascertaining where he 
could hire a handsome turnout, in¬ 
vited the captain to take a drive 
with him that afternoon. The cap¬ 
tain accepted with alacrity, and went 
himself to the stable with Jed after 
lunch to order the cart. 

“By the way, Wren,” he said, as 
they turned back towards the avenue, 
“ do you own a revolver?” 

“Why no,” laughed Jed, “I didn’t 
think I needed such a thing here in 
New York.” 

“ You probably won’t need it,” re¬ 
plied Thornwell, “ but it is a thing 
that every gentleman ought to have. 
You never know when you might 
want it, at night, with a burglar in 
the room for instance. You must 
remember that you are a man of 
fortune now, and as such will be 
a temptation to the preying genus 
spelled with an ‘e’. If you like I’ll 
take you to a shop very near here 
where you can look at some very 
beautiful firearms even if you do not 
feel like purchasing.” 

Jed had nothing else to do, and 
readily acquiesced in this rather 
strange suggestion. For the time 
being his animosity for Thornwell 


was a minus quantity. The captain 
had certainly treated him in most 
friendly fashion. Jed could not un¬ 
derstand it, but in his present mood 
was not inclined to quarrel with the 
fact. Besides, he was not insensible 
to the flattery conveyed in Thorn- 
well’s remarks. So they went to the 
hardware store, and fifteen minutes 
later Jed came out with a “ beauty 
of a six shooter,” as the captain 
called it, snugly ensconced in his 
hip pocket. 

He had had to pay a bigger price 
for the “ toy” than he expected, but 
again this fact caused him some 
complacency. It showed that Thorn¬ 
well readily recognized the fact that 
his companion was a moneyed man. 
And Jed was still so new to this 
condition that reminders of it pleased 
him. He was in danger of forget¬ 
ting all about it if left to his own 
devices. 

“ I advise you to keep that little 
plaything by you,” said Thornwell, 
as they parted at the corner. 

“ I’ll do it, never fear,” responded 
Jed, in utter ignorance of the New 
York law concerning the carrying of 
concealed weapons. 

During their drive the captain in¬ 
vited Jed to go to the theater with 
him that evening. 

“Afterwards we’ll go back to the 
club and I’ll introduce you to some 
of the boys,” he added. 

Jed hesitated. He had hoped to 
even things up by the drive. But 
then the theater was a temptation. 
He had only been to one in his life— 
in Boston, the previous month, and 
he did not care to go alone. 

“ I’ll go if you’ll come to the hotel 
to dinner with me,” he replied the 
next instant. 

“Certainly I will, with great pleas¬ 
ure,” responded Thornwell. 

Jed recalled afterwards the brown 
study into which his companion fell 
immediately after accepting this in¬ 
vitation. He wondered, at that later 
day, if it caused him to waver in the 
plot that must have even then been 
already formed. Not to waver as to 
the carrying of it out, only regarding 
his choice of the scene of action. 
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Not once during either the lunch 
or the drive had Ruth Van Auken’s 
name been mentioned. Jed resolved 
that he would not touch upon the 
subject, and Thornwell studiously 
refrained from introducing it. Jed 
left him at his club to dress, and they 
met again at the Plaza at seven. 

Jed asked his guest to order the 
dinner, and the result was a most 
sumptuous repast, which Thornwell 
evidently enjoyed as much as Jed 
enjoyed the comic opera they went 
to see afterwards. This was over at 
eleven, and then they adjourned to 
the club again. 

“ Do you play whist?” Thornwell 
asked, as they strolled through the 
brilliantly lighted rooms. 

“ Not very well, but I like it,” re¬ 
joined Jed. 

“All right. I’ll find two other 
men, and we’ll have a game.” 

Ten minutes later Jed and his at¬ 
tentive friend were seated in one of 
the card rooms with Courtney Phil¬ 
lips and Jasper Dean, two rather fast 
looking young men whom the cap¬ 
tain picked up in the bar room. 

“Isay, Wren,” remarked Thorn¬ 
well, while Phillips was dealing a 
hand, “ trot out that revolver you 
bought this morning. Dean wants a 
new one, and I think he’d like to see 
it.” 

Jed pulled the weapon from his 
pocket and passed it over. 

“ There, isn’t that a beauty ?” ex¬ 
claimed the captain, holding it up for 
admiration. 

Both Dean and Phillips examined 
it carefully, after being cautioned 
that it was loaded, and then it was 
passed back to Jed. Two rubbers 
were played, and then, it being past 
one o’clock, Phillips and Dean de¬ 
clared they must go. Jed wanted to 
leave too, but Thornwell begged him 
to remain for a few minutes. 

“I want to show you something up 
in my room,” he said. 

“ All right. I can only stop a 
minute, though,” and Jed followed 
him up the stairs. 

The clubhouse was pretty well 
deserted by this time. Some of the 
lights were out, and one or two of 


the servants were nodding at their 
posts. 

Reaching a room on the upper 
floor, Thornwell entered and struck 
a match. 

“ This is my den,” he said. “ Not 
much for looks, but then a fellow has 
the whole house for that. I brought 
you up here to show you this,” and 
he pointed to a photograph that 
stood on a small easel on the bureau. 
It w'as a portrait of Ruth Van 
Auken. 

Jed stood silent before it for an 
instant. He was astounded that the 
captain should show him this. What 
did he mean ? Was he really already 
engaged to the girl ? Was ft too late 
to stop this barter ? 

“Well, what do you think of it?” 
asked Thornwell, as Jed still remain¬ 
ed speechless. “ That’s something 
worth having, isn’t it ? But the 
original is worth more, eh, Wren ?” 

Jed felt the blood beginning to 
course warm through his veins. All 
the hatred he had felt for this man 
on hearing what had come to his 
ears early that afternoon crowded 
back thick upon him now. He felt 
that it was profanation for a man 
like Thornwell even to speak of her. 

“ Did she give you that ?” he finally 
asked. 

“Certainly. Why shouldn’t she?” 
responded the captain lightly. “ We 
are old friends, you know.” 

“Good night, I must be going 
now,” said Jed abruptly, and he 
turned towards the door. 

He felt that his only safety was in 
flight. He remembered that he was 
still Thornwell’s guest. He must 
not have an outbreak here. But he 
could not stay and listen without 
losing control of himself, he knew. 

A strange expression flashed into 
Thorn well’s face. He stepped past 
Jed in two strides, and placed his 
back against the door. 

“ Oh no, you don’t want to leave 
yet,” he pleaded. “Stay awhile and 
let us have a chat about Miss Van 
Auken. I am sure it is a subject that 
pleases you.” 

“Captain Thornwell,” said Jed, 
making a great effort to speak 
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calmly, “ I really can’t stay any 
longer.” 

“ Then,” broke out the other, with 
a sudden change of manner, “you 
deny that you have any interest in 
the young lady in question ? ” 

Jed did not answer. For almost a 
full half minute there was silence in 
the room. Thornwell stood there, 
facing his guest, still with his back 
against the door. He was breathing 
hard, as if he had just come out of 
some contest that had been a severe 
strain on his muscles. His fingers 
were interlocking themselves ner¬ 
vously in one another, till, chancing 
to glance down and notice this, he 
folded his arms and hid them from 
sight. As Jed still remained mute, 
Thornwell’s brow darkened. 

“If you will not answer for your¬ 
self,” he said, “I will answer for you. 
Shall I ? Shall I tell you what you 
hope and what you may expect ? ” 

A mirthless smile accompanied the 
last words. Jed’s forbearance was 
exhausted. 

“ No,” he said ; “ let me go, I say.” 

He stepped forward and tried to 
get at the knob of the door. Thorn- 
well essayed to maintain his place, 
but Jed was the stronger of the two. 
There was a short struggle, then a 
deafening report and Thornwell, 
with a cry, fell back on the bed, 
while Jed stood transfixed with hor¬ 
ror in the doorway. 

VI. 

“ \\T HAT is it ?” 

* * “ Here, out of the way, 

there! ” 

“ Great God, it’s Thornwell. Help 
me, boys ! ” 

These were some of the express¬ 
ions that Jed heard without taking 
in their full import. He had been 
pushed aside by the crowd of club 
men—in their night attire, most of 
them—and the servants in their 
liveries, who had poured into the 
room until it could hold no more. 
He could not see Thornwell, but he 
knew they were all bending over 
something that lay on the bed. 

Suddenly a man turned to him and 


cried excitedly: “ How did it hap¬ 
pen ? Were you with him ? I think 
I saw you together in one of the 
card rooms.” 

“Yes, we were together.” Jed 
merely repeated the words and 
stared into his questioner’s face. It 
was a red face, particularly about 
the nose, and Jed thought what a 
good match for it was the red em¬ 
broidery on the front of the man's 
night shirt. But his mind was speed¬ 
ily brought back from such irrele¬ 
vant fancies. 

“ I’m all right,” he heard Thorn- 
well’s voice call out. “ But don’t let 
him get away. Move back, so that 
I can point him out if he hasn’t 
gone.” 

The crowd about the bed divided 
into two parts. And there was 
Thornwell, as white as the counter¬ 
pane on which he had been lying. 

“That’s the man,” he'said in a 
steady voice, pointing his finger 
straight at Jed. “You’ll find his 
pistol on the floor, I think. I heard 
it drop.” 

They were on him in an instant. 
But Jed made no attempt at resist¬ 
ance. He waited until they had him 
in a chair, a man seated on either 
knee, and another behind, his hands 
pressing down on his shoulders. 
Then, 

“ Will you let me speak to Captain 
Thornwell a moment, gentlemen? ” he 
said. 

“ Thornwell,” called out the man 
behind him, “do you want to say 
anything to this fellow ? He’s asking 
for you.” 

The captain, w’ho had a crowd 
about him, examining the bullet hole 
in his coat, stepped forward and 
faced the man he was trying to ruin. 

“ Will you tell your story in my 
presence ?” Jed asked quietly. 

“ Certainly,” responded Thornwell. 
“ Gentlemen,” and he turned to the 
motley assemblage of half clothed 
individuals that packed the room, 
“ I met this man last summer. He is 
the son of a farmer with whom the 
friend I was visiting boarded. By 
an invention he has recently made a 
good deal of money, and came to 
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New York on a visit. Anxious to 
make his stay a pleasant one, I have 
extended some courtesies to him, 
and how does he repay them ? By 
making insulting remarks about a 
lady whom we both know and whom 
he fancied his money-” 

“You scoundrel!” Jed started 
from his chair, toppling over the two 
men who were holding him down. 
But others quickly seized him, and 
forced him back to his seat. 

“ You see for yourselves, gentle¬ 
men,” went on Thornwell with a 
shrug of the shoulders. “ Naturally 
I called on him to retract his lan¬ 
guage ; he refused, I insisted, and 
then he drew the pistol he bought 
this afternoon and fired. He was 
too cowardly to look where he aimed, 
otherwise he might have been able 
to fix the story to suit himself.” 

Except for that one single outbreak 
Jed sat there like a stone while this 
network of falsehood was being 
woven about him. Except for that 
one instant when she was alluded 
to, he could not seem to compre¬ 
hend. It had all come about so sud¬ 
denly. Then he heard somebody 
say, in reply to a question : “ Yes, an 
officer’s been sent for. He ought to 
be here now.” 

This awoke him to a realization of 
the seriousness of his position. They 
were going to take him to jail, 
charged with attempted murder ; it 
would all be in the papers in the 
morning. Ruth would read of it at 
the breakfast table, and- 

“ Gentlemen,” he said appealingly, 
turning his head first to one side, 
then the other, “ I don’t know much 
of the city. I’m young, too, younger 
than any of you, I guess, so I can’t 
hope to match this villain in his 
plots. But everything he has told 
you is false except that I am from 
the country, and that we both know 
the same woman. He got me to buy 
the pistol today : he first began to 
talk about the lady, and tried to 
work me up into a passion, and then 
when he found that I was bound to 
get away to avoid trouble, he refused 
to let me go. How the pistol came 
to be fired 1 know no more than you.” 


But it was evident that nobody 
believed this story. Some shook 
their heads slowly, others smiled 
pityingly at him. All soon turned 
away and crowded about Thorn- 
well, who had taken off his coat and 
was holding it up to show where the 
bullet had entered the lining just be¬ 
low the right breast pocket and come 
out through the back. 

Jed had never felt so utterly lonely 
in all his life, not even that time 
when he had lost his dog and his 
way while out hunting in the woods 
at home, and had sat forlornly down 
on a stump to wait till Ponto should 
track him. The room was crowded, 
but among them all there was not 
one to give him a friendly look or 
word. 

What should he do ? To whom 
could he appeal ? He could think of 
no one but Mr. Derrington. 

Jed wondered if they would admit 
him to bail. He beckoned to one of 
the youngest mqp present, a pleasant 
faced fellow in his shirt sleeves, who 
stood in the doorway, looking at the 
prisoner with a sober expression in 
his eyes. He stepped over to Jed’s 
side in answer to the gesture. 

“What is it?” he asked. 

“ Can I get bail, do you think ?” 

Jed looked up at him eagerly. 

“ I don’t know,” was the reply. “ I 
never had any experience in a case 
like this. I—I’m terribly sorry for 
you.” 

The two seemed to be of about the 
same age. Perhaps this fact touched 
the young clubman with pity. He 
remained standing by Jed’s side, and 
presently he put down his head again 
to say : “ Have you any friends in 
town here to whom you would like a 
message sent ?” 

“ No, none. You're very kind;” 
and Jed looked up with grateful 
eyes. 

At this point there was a stir in the 
doorway, and then a policeman’s 
uniform appeared among the white 
garments, for scarcely any of those 
in the'room were fully dressed. The 
young fellow in his shirt sleeves bent 
down towards Jed’s ear and whisper¬ 
ed hastily: “If I can do anything for 
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you send word here to Harold Cal- 
fort.” Then he was gone, and the 
next instant the officer had his hand 
on Jed’s shoulder. 

Thornwell now came forward 
again. 

“Wren,” he said, “ I’d have given 
all I possessed not to have this 
happen. I realize that it was in a 
moment of sudden passion that you 
lost control of yourself. We are 
both cooler now, and while of course 
I cannot overlook what has occurred, 
I can do something to make your 
confinement less irksome. You are 
well able to afford a room at the jail 
to which you must now be taken. 
Shall I arrange for that for you ? I 
can easily do it.” 

“ I wish to be indebted to you for 
nothing,” was Jed’s reply. “ I am 
ready to go with you now,” he added, 
turning to the officer. 

“ You will be at the Jefferson Mar¬ 
ket Court at nine in the morning to 
make the charge?’’said the latter in¬ 
terrogatively, looking at Captain 
Thornwell. 

The captain bowed, nor did he 
raise his head until the prisoner had 
passed out. 


VII. 


M ISS DELAFIELD was not or¬ 
dinarily an early riser, but on 
the morning after the events just nar¬ 
rated she had an engagement to take a 
canter in the Park at eight with a gen¬ 
tleman whose business duties prevent¬ 
ed him from riding at a more con¬ 
venient hour. She had ordered her 
breakfast to be served half an hour 
before the usual time, and hence, 
•when she entered the dining room, 
the Herald lay beside her father’s 
place, flat and neat looking, with 
all the pages fitting nicely into 
one another. 

“Ah!” murmured Miss Sue. “I 
wonder how it will seem to read the 
news while it is still fresh ! ” 

She picked up the paper with one 
hand and began to eat grapes with 
the other. Suddenly this latter hand 
was arrested midway in its progress 
between the plate and her mouth. 


Her eyes were riveted on these head¬ 
lines: 

PISTOLS AT THE. METROPOLIS 
CLUB. 

Attempted Assassination of Captain 
L a u n c e lot Thorn w e l l. 


Jedediah ]Vren % the wealthy young inventor 
from Alainey th C ii 'ouId be murderer . 

BASE RETURN FOR LAVISH HOSPITALITY. 

The descriptive matter that follow¬ 
ed was very brief, occupying no 
more space than the staring head¬ 
lines, but full particulars were 
promised in a later edition. 

Sue sat there immovable till she 
had read the entire item through 
twice: then, swallowing the coffee 
the maid had brought, she informed 
that amazed young person that she 
was not going to eat another mouth¬ 
ful, adding: 

“Tell Mr. Northcott, when he 
comes, that—that I am indisposed 
and cannot ride with him today.” 

Then, gathering up the skirts of 
her habit, and still retaining a tight 
clutch on the paper, she swept away 
from the table and out of the front 
door. 

“The saints defind us,” murmur¬ 
ed the astounded Delia, “but Miss 
Sue must be clean crazy. What does 
she mane by going out of dures in¬ 
stead of to bid when she’s indispos- 
ed?” 

Mr. Delafield appearing at that 
moment and wanting to know what 
had become of the morning paper, 
Delia’s thoughts were turned into a 
new channel as she instituted a fruit¬ 
less search for it, she not having 
noticed that her young mistress had 
carried it off. 

Sue meanwhile was walking briskly 
towards Central Park, careless of the 
comment her appearance excited 
among passers by. Iler sole thought 
was of Ruth. 

“I must break this to her,” she 
told herself. “She must not be al¬ 
lowed to see it for herself. Who 
would have thought that Jed was 
such a-” she hesitated for a de¬ 

scriptive term, and then contented 
herself with “wicked man.” 

Then she shuddered, not with cold, 
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for the day was extraordinarily mild 
for December, but at the recollection 
of two sentences in the newspaper 
report. “Full particulars tonight,” 
and “ there is a woman at the bottom 
of the case.” 

“Her name will be dragged into 
it,” she groaned, “perhaps mine too. 
They will make pictures of Ruth; 
everybody will think of—of this 
thing whenever her name comes up. 
Oh, it is horrible, horrible ! ” 

She plunged her gloved fingers 
tightly into the newspaper, as though 
she would thus crush out all the pub¬ 
licity from the affair. She was now 
in the Park, where the few people 
she met nearly all stopped to turn 
around and look after her. 

“They think I’ve been thrown 
from my horse,” she told herself. 

She walked fast, and soon came in 
sight of the Van Auken house. She 
saw Ruth’s windows, with the shades 
still drawn. 

“ Of course she’s 'asleep yet,” she 
reflected. “But I must wake her. 
Oh dear, I feel as if I was responsible 
for the whole thing! If I hadn’t 
asked for that drink of water we 
might never have known the Wrens.” 

But retrospection of this sort was 
worse than anticipation, and Sue ex¬ 
erted all her will power to put out 
of her mind everything but consider¬ 
ation of the best means of breaking 
the news to her friend. Once a wild 
project flashed into her brain of 
keeping the whole thing from her. 

“If I could only get her to go off 
with me at once to Cuba or Bermuda,” 
she thought, but the utter impractic¬ 
ability of the scheme made itself in¬ 
stantly apparent to her. 

By this time she had reached the 
house. Oscar, the porter, was sweep¬ 
ing off the sidewalk. He touched 
his hat respectfully to her as she 
passed up the steps, and she was 
conscious, without turning her head, 
that he stood leaning on his broom 
looking after her. 

“I wonder if he has seen the 
paper?” was the thought that cross¬ 
ed her mind as she pressed the white 
button. 

The butler, who opened the door, 


had his apron on, which he tore at 
frantically when he saw who it was. 

“ Oh, Miss Delafield,” he exclaim¬ 
ed, “ Hi didn’t hexpect it was no¬ 
body but a telygram boy.” 

“ Never mind, James,” returned 
Sue. “I just ran over to see Miss 
Ruth. I’ll go straight up to her 
room. Is Mr. Van Auken down 
stairs yet ? ” 

“ No, miss. He hain’t due for ten 
minutes yet,” with a glance up at 
the brass face of the antique clock 
that stood just outside the drawing 
room door. 

Noiselessly Sue passed up the two 
flights of heavily carpeted stairs. 
When she reached the upper hallway, 
and stood facing the door of Ruth’s 
apartment, she halted and clung to 
the banisters for an instant. She 
was just beginning to realize the re¬ 
sponsibility she had taken upon her¬ 
self. But she dared not hesitate 
long ; delay only gave her so much 
more time to picture the possible 
consequences of the revelation she 
was about to make, and to recoil 
from them. She moved on again, 
rapidly, and knocked lightly on the 
door at the end of the corridor. 

There was no response from within, 
but a figure appeared at the further 
end of the hall, behind her. It was 
that of a woman, a'nd, hearing her 
approach, Sue turned her head. 

“ Oh, Alice ! ” she said softly. It 
was Ruth’s maid. 

“ Miss Delafield, what is the mat¬ 
ter?” exclaimed the girl, coming 
forward quickly on recognizing the 
visitor. 

“ Nothing. I want to see Ruth 
before she meets the rest of the 
family, though. Do you think she 
is asleep yet ? Is the door locked ?” 

“ This one is, but you can pass 
through my room if you wish. Shall 
I go in first and waken her?” 

“ No,” responded Sue hastily. “ I 
know of a way that will not startle 
her.” 

“ Why, Miss Sue, you have on your 
riding habit ! ” exclaimed the maid, 
as she held the door of her own room 
open for the other to pass through. 

“ Yes ; I just ran in for a few mo- 
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ments,” was the reply. “ All right, 
Alice. Thank you. I will call you 
when Ruth wants to dress.” 

Sue opened the curtains separating 
the boudoir from the sleeping room, 
and let them fall behind her. Then 
she stepped softly forward toward 
the bed. Ruth lay there sleeping 
heavily, one arm thrown above her 
head, her face turned toward the 
doorway. Sue felt guilty as she re¬ 
alized the peace disturbing nature of 
the errand on which she had come. 

She still held the paper in her 
hand, and now she started toward 
the table to lay it down. She stopped 
midway and decided that she had 
better retain it. 

“ Perhaps she will notice it,” she 
thought, “ and make it easier to lead 
up to what I have to tell.” 

She crossed rapidly over to the 
head of the bed, and without an¬ 
other instant of hesitation, placed 
the palm of her hand on the sleeper’s 
forehead. Ruth stirred slightly, and 
then opened her eyes. Tfiey looked 
looked straight up into Sue’s, but she 
did not seem surprised. 

“ Why, Sue,” she said, “ I was just 
dreaming of you. I thought we 
were all going for a straw ride, and 
Jed came in and said one of the 
horses was lame. And you suggested 
that we take the other one, and three 
of us crowd into the buggy. Ridi¬ 
culous, wasn’t it, as dreams generally 
.are ? But we are not at Beetle Crag, 
are we ? Have I slept so late ? ” 

Ruth raised herself, and looked 
first from her friend, who had now 
clropped to a seat on the bed, to the 
dock that stood on her dressing 
table. Even as she spoke, this 
chimed out eight silvery strokes. 

“ I came over early, dear, especi¬ 
ally to see you before you saw any of 
the others,” returned Sue. She was 
fumbling with the paper nervously 
as she spoke, but Ruth seemed not to 
notice this. Her eyes were fixed 
anxiously on the other’s face. 

** What is it, Sue ?” she asked ten¬ 
derly. “ Have you had some trouble, 
some disappointment ? Tell me. 
You did just right in coming to me 
for sympathy or help.” 


She put out her hand and drew 
Sue’s head gently down and kissed 
her. This completely upset the 
would be gentle breaker of bad 
news. 

“Oh, Ruth,” she sobbed out, 
“you’re all wrong. It isn’t I who 
need sympathy, but you.” 

“ Why, what do you mean ? f Ruth 
looked in amazement at the tears 
which had begun to trickle down 
Sue’s cheeks. 

“ It’s Captain Thornwell and Jed 
Wren. I didn’t want you to see 
it when you weren’t prepared, but 
I’m afraid I haven’t helped matters.” 

Sue began smoothing out the sheet 
she had been rolling and unrolling in 
her nervousness. Ruth snatched it 
from her hand and rapidly scanned 
the columns. 

“ Where is it, Sue ? ” she demanded. 
“There is nothing here but adyer- 
tisements.” 

She handed the paper back. Sue 
took it with a sinking heart. It was 
true. The news sheet must have 
slipped out unnoticed, and now she 
had to tell her tidings whether she 
would or not. And from this she now 
shrank terribly. She had come to 
depend on the Herald doing the 
worst for her. She started to get 
off the bed, murmuring something 
about having dropped the paper 
somewhere in the room. But Ruth 
seized both her wrists and held her. 

“No,” she said. “You must tell 
me. What is it about Captain 
Thornwell and Jed ? Why do you 
think the news would unnerve me ? 
What is it, Sue ? Tell me, instant¬ 
ly.” 

“ Oh, Ruth, don’t look so stern,” 
half sobbed out the other. “ Perhaps 
it isn’t nearly so important as I—I 
thought at first. You know Jed was 
in town, of course, for you told me 
yesterday morning he had been here. 
Well, Captain Thornwell must have 
taken him down to his club, for late 
last night they—but perhaps there is 
some mistake. You know how often 
the papers get things all wrong.” 

“What did they do?’’said Ruth 
steadily. “Don’t you understand, 
Sue, that you are putting me to 
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tortures with this horrible suspense ? 
Was it a duel, or what?” 

“Worse,” gasped Sue. “Jed shot 
at the captain.” 

Sue turned her head away for an 
instant as she spoke the words. She 
did not want to see the expression 
of Ruth’s face as the news came to 
her. She expected an outbreak of 
some sort, but hearing nothing, took 
courage to raise her eyes again. 

Ruth was looking at her steadily, 
almost calmly. 

“ Where is he ?” was all she said. 

“Oh, at the clubhouse, I suppose. 
His room was there, you know. He 
was not even scratched, the paper 
says.” Sue spoke briskly; she was so 
relieved to think that the worst 
was over. 

“I don’t mean the captain, but 
Jed. What have they done with 
him ? ” 

“ Why, he's been sent to jail, of 
course,” rejoined Sue, adding; “but 
isn’t it awful of him to have done 
such a thing ? ” 

“ I don’t believe he did do it.” 
Ruth spoke rapidly, and, clutching 
Sue’s arm again, held it in a vise as 
she went on ; “ Jed Wren is not the 
man to do a thing like that. I will 
prove that he is falsely accused, and 
you must help me, Sue.” 

“ But Ruth, what do you mean ? 
I don’t understand.” Sue stared at 
her friend in utter perplexity. “ The 
paper says it was his pistol. He 
admits that himself, and there was 
nobody but himself and the captain 
in the room.” 

“ He never did it, he never did 
it ! ” 

Ruth kept repeating this over as 
she got up and began to dress. 

“ Shall I ring for Alice?” asked Sue, 
awed by the other’s unaccountable 
reception of the tidings. 

“ No, you can help me, if you will. 
I cannot see anybody just yet. Or 
stop, if you will be good enough to 
step out and tell Alice to get Oscar 
to buy me a paper, I will be so glad. 
Which one did you see it in ? ” 

“ The Herald ’,” replied Sue. She 
felt that she might as well try to 
stem the current of the Hudson as 


attempt to thwart Ruth’s purpose 
just now. 

“ All right. Here is five cents. Let 
him get the Herald and the World. 
Then we can compare the two ac¬ 
counts.” 

Sue took the money, and went out 
with it and the message to the be¬ 
wildered maid. When she returned, 
Ruth said, “ You will stay and go 
down to the prison with me, won’t 
you ? ” 

“The prison ?” Sue could do noth¬ 
ing but echo the words. 

“ Yes, I must see Jed, or I cannot 
work for him. I must hear his story 
first of all.” Ruth cast a look of 
surprise at her friend, as though the 
other ought to have thought of this 
at once. 

“ But why are you taking his side?” 
Sue ventured to reply. “I should 
think-” and here she paused. 

“Well, what should you think?” 

Ruth turned toward her, stopping 
for an instant in the process of mak¬ 
ing a coil of her deep gold hair. 

“ Oh, Ruth, what has come over 
you ? ” Sue burst out. “ Why do you 
take this news so queerly ? Jed 
Wren is a comparative stranger to us, 
and here, when he attempted the life 
of a man you have known for years, 
you at once side with the would-be 
murderer. What will people say?” 

“ Do you suppose I care for what 
they’ll say?” retorted Ruth. “ What 
is that to weigh against truth and 
justice ? Think of what Phoebe and 
the old people up at Beetle Crag will 
feel when they hear of it ! And Jed, 
with not one soul to be his friend in 
all this great city ! ” 

“But you don’t seem to remember 
that Jed has forfeited his right to 
have any friends by what he has 
done. There, I hear Alice with the 
papers. Wait till you read the ac¬ 
count.” 

“You read them to me, Sue,” said 
Ruth, when the papers were brought 
in. “ I feel as if I ought not to lose 
a minute.” 

Both reports were brief, and soon 
Ruth was in possession of all the 
facts the papers had gleaned up to 
the hour of going to press. • 
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“Well ?” said Sue, interrogatively, 
when she had finished. 

Ruth was dressed by this time, and 
had sat down, with one foot tapping 
the floor impatiently, while Sue read 
the closing paragraph. Now she got 
up and went to the closet for her 
coat and bonnet, and still without 
answering Sue’s question, suddenly 
exclaimed: “Why, my dear, you 
have on your riding habit. You 
can’t go to jail in that.” 

She paused and gave a hysterical 
little laugh, as the odd sound of the 
phrase struck her. 

“Why, Ruth, do you still persistin' 
wanting to do that?” 

“ Do you want me to sit home here 
and go crazy if I don’t do it ? But 
of course if you don’t care to go with 
me I can go alone with father.” 

“ Oh, Ruth, don’t talk that way ; 
of course I will go with you, and—” 

“Well, then, which one of my 
dresses will you wear?” 

Ruth flung open the door of the 
wardrobe. 

“ It’s lucky that you and I are 
about of a size, fori could never wait 
until you had gone home and chang¬ 
ed. Now we can come down to 
breakfast. I will order the carriage 
at once. You can change your gown 
while I go down and advise with 
father.” 

When Sue appeared in the dining 
room some ten minutes later, Mr. 
Van Auken was just leaving, with a 
flushed face, while Ruth was eating 
her breakfast with a preoccupied 
look that showed she was forcing 
every mouthful. 

“ Father says they will be in the 
police court by the time we get dow T n 
there,” she began ; “ but he is going 
with us.” 

“ Does he—does he agree with 
you ?” Sue ventured to inquire. 

“ He had to,” laughed Ruth. “ But 
why don’t you eat ?” 

“ I’ve had my breakfast,” replied 
Sue. “ I’m ready togo now. Where’s 
your mother ? ” 

“ She’s not feeling well this morn¬ 
ing and did not get up. Did you 
bring a veil with you ? I’ll send up 
.and get you one of mine.” 


Ten minutes later the coup6 was at 
the door, and the three started off. 
Mr. Van Auken looked very grave. 
Sue wondered if he had the same 
opinion of the case that she had. 
But Ruth was the only child and had 
never had anything denied her. 
How would it all end, she asked her¬ 
self ? 


VIII. 


'"THE court room was crowded. 

-*• The Metropolis Club was one 
of the “ show ” places of the city, and 
everything in connection with it was 
of • interest, not only to the upper 
ten, many of whom were among its 
members, but to the lower million 
as well, who walked slowly when 
they passed the magnificent club¬ 
house, to gaze longingly through the 
lofty windows at the luxuriousness 
within. 

The early hour at which police 
cases were called barred the attend¬ 
ance of the first named class, but 
there would have been no space for 
them had they come. That vast 
body of citizens that seems never to 
have anything to do but lounge on 
the park benches and form a crowd 
at a fire or a “ run over,” was out in 
force, eager to catch a glimpse of the 
“ nobs ” who had had a “ set to ” 
just like their brethren of commoner 
clay. 

For it must be understood that 
these personages only took their 
text, so to speak, from the newspaper 
reports of the affair. Once give 
them a hint of w T hat had taken place, 
and they had no trouble in filling 
out the details, to the smallest parti¬ 
cular. More than half of those in 
the stuffy court room fully believed 
that Jed and Captain Thornwell had 
fought with fists till the former 
whipped out his pistol and tried to 
obtain a shorter cut at getting satis¬ 
faction. They were all on the qui 
vive of expectation when the prison¬ 
ers were brought out. But nobody 
identified Jed until he was called to 
the dock. They were looking for 
some stocky fellow, with a bull neck 
and a contusion over his forehead. 
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Captain Thornwell’s personality 
was some atonement for this disap¬ 
pointment, however. His bearing 
on the witness stand was distinctly 
military, and when he told the story 
of the attack, breathless silence 
reigned in the room, broken only at 
the point where he brought in the 
words, “a lady’s name,” and here a 
flutter of intense excitement ran 
through the assembled throng. But 
this was nothing to the interest 
aroused when a fine looking gentle¬ 
man, with flowing gray side whiskers 
and a fur trimmed coat, walked hast¬ 
ily up the aisle and addressed the 
judge. 

“ That’s Archer Van Auken, the 
Wall Street banker,” some one who 
who had seen his portrait in the illus¬ 
trated papers during campaign times 
whispered to his neighbor ; and like 
lightning the news went round the 
court room. 

His conference with the judge was 
rather a lengthy one, and it was 
noticed that both Thornvvell in the 
witness box and Wren in the dock 
kept their eyes riveted on the new 
comer. 

But Mr. Van Auken glanced at 
neither, and presently he turned and 
hurried out. 

The judge then proceeded with 
the case, which began to look black 
for the defendant. His story of the 
affair was entirely unsupported by 
testimony, whereas Thornwell called 
on both Phillips and Dean, who both 
turned out, looking very sleepy and 
not a little frightened, to identify 
the pistol as Wren’s property. Jed 
could only repeat his statement that 
he had not wished to quarrel with 
the captain, that he had heard the 
pistol fired, but had not touched it 
himself nor even recollected that he 
had one. 

There was nothing for it but to re¬ 
mand the prisoner for formal trial at 
the next term of court. “ But,” 
added the judge, “ I have consented 
to admit him to bail in the sum of 
five thousand dollars,” at which there 
was some surprise manifested. 

Jed was no less amazed than the 
spectators, and seemed not to realize 


that he was at liberty for a time. 
Then one of the court attendants 
handed him a note. 

It was from Mr. Van Auken, and 
requested Jed to come up to the 
banker’s house as soon as he was 
free. 

Jed was thoroughly mystified. 
What did it mean, he asked himself ? 
Had Mr. Van Auken gone bail for 
him ? Jed was still in rather a dazed 
condition, but his head was sufficient¬ 
ly clear to suggest to him that he 
should return to his hotel first of all 
to bathe and exchange his clothes 
after the night spent in the prison. 
He bought a paper as soon as he 
reached the street, and read the ac¬ 
count of the affair. Two or three 
reporters had crowded about him as 
he was leaving the court room, 
clamoring for an interview, but he 
had told them each and all that he 
had nothing to say beyond what he 
had already said on the stand. He 
was conscious, however, that one or 
two of them were still following him, 
and he began to consider how he 
could throw them off the track when 
he went up'to the Van Aukens’. 

Chancing to see an empty hansom 
passing down Sixth Avenue, he 
hailed the driver and instructed him 
to take him as quickly as possible up 
to the Plaza Hotel. Arrived here he 
entered by the side door on Fifty 
Ninth Street, and emerged some 
three quarters of an hour later by 
the same exit. In this manner he 
hoped he had eluded the “ sleuth 
hounds of the press.” 

He walked to the Sixth Avenue 
gate and then struck across Central 
Park to Seventy Second Street, 
reaching the Van Auken mansion in 
this way. Inquiry for the banker 
brought the reply that he was not 
at home, but the butler added, “Are 
you not Mr. Wren?” 

“ Yes. Is there a message for me?" 
asked Jed. 

“ No, but Hi was told to bid you 
step into the reception room for a 
moment.” 

With a feeling that years, instead 
of only a day, had passed since he 
had laughed and chatted in that 
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same apartment, Jed took a seat on 
the chair he had occupied on that 
earlier evening. But was he the 
same person he was then ? He felt 
that he was so changed that he was 
almost impelled to rise and step in 
front of one of the long mirrors to 
test the matter by inspection. 

He was stifling this inclination 
when a form appeared in the doorway. 
There was a cry of “Oh, Jed ! ” and 
Ruth came quickly toward him, both 
hands outstretched. 

“ Then you believe in me?” was 
all he could say, as they two stood 
there for an instant, hand clasped in 
hand. 

“ I wouldn’t have sent for you if I 
hadn’t,” Ruth rejoined. She seated 
herself by the table, on which she 
placed a pad of paper. Then she 
held a pencil poised. “And I mean 
to prove, to the world that I have 
grounds for that belief,” she added. 
“ I want you to tell me the tvhole 
story, while I put down in writing 
the points that will be useful to us.” 

“ Were you in court?” he asked. 
“ Did you hear what went on there ? ” 

“ No. Sue and I went down in the 
carriage with father to—to the jail. 
I had planned to see you there. 
Then, he went into the court room, 
and, when he heard how things stood, 
went bail for you. But I told him 
he must do it or I would. Don’t you 
see, Jed, if you hadn’t known us this 
would never have happened ? So I 
feel in a certain sense responsible. 
He told me that you admitted you 
had a pistol. How- did you ever 
come to be so foolish as to carry con¬ 
cealed weapons ?” 

“ I didn't take any special pains to 
hide it,” replied Jed. “Captain 
Thornwell said I ought to have one, 
and took me to a store where they 
kept them, yesterday afternoon. 
And I bought one.” 

“ Captain Thornwell • did that! ” 
exclaimed Ruth, and her pencil 
moved rapidly over the paper for a 
few minutes. 

“Yes, but what can we prove by 
it ? ’* observed Jed despondently. 
“ He wanted to have me shoot at 
him and have this come about—he 


has always hated me—he tried his 
best last night to get me into a pas¬ 
sion. And yet if I get up and say 
that he must have shot at himself 
with my pistol, just to get me into 
trouble, they will tell me that I am 
crazy—that no man would do that 
without a motive.” 

Jed pushed his foot impatiently 
back and forth on the carpet, look¬ 
ing down unseeingly at his patent 
fastenings, and seeming to forget for 
the moment that he was not alone. 

“Motive! Yes, we must supply 
him with that,” exclaimed Ruth. 
She leaned back in her chair, tapping 
her teeth gently with the pencil, her 
eyes fixed on the frieze. “What 
good would it do him to get you into 
trouble ?” 

Neither spoke for an instant, while 
a flush crept up from Jed’s neck and 
spread over his face. He had recol¬ 
lected that conversation he had over¬ 
heard in the club reception room. 
What if Thornwell had wanted to get 
him out of the way as a dangerous 
rival ? Was it too much to suppose 
that the captain had determined to 
accomplish this by making it appear 
that he, Jed, had attempted murder, 
thus disgracing him in the eyes of 
the Van Aukens? The whole thing 
must have been carefully planned 
out from the moment Thornwell in¬ 
vited Jed to come and lunch with him 
at the club. It became clearer and 
clearer to the victim’s mind as he 
thought it all out. Suddenly he lift¬ 
ed his eyes from the floor and glanc¬ 
ed over at Ruth. She had trans¬ 
ferred her gaze from the ceiling, and 
was looking earnestly at him. Was 
it the reflection of the flush that was 
in his countenance that set hers all 
aglow? She dropped her eyes 
quickly to the floor, while Jed sud¬ 
denly found matter of interest in the 
frescoing on the wall, and still there 
was silence in the room. And at 
this moment Sue appeared. 

“ I am so glad to see you, Jed,” 
she said, going straight up to him 

and offering her hand. “ I hope-” 

and here she paused. She did not 
exactly know how to express the 
thought that was in her mind. 
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But Jed understood and was grate¬ 
ful for her championship, and then 
Ruth made him start all over again 
with his story, while they two sat 
and listened, Ruth never once re¬ 
moving her gaze from the speaker’s 
face. 

“ But who fired the pistol ? ” Sue 
wanted to know when he had finish¬ 
ed. 

“Captain Thornwell did,” replied 
Ruth promptly. 

Sue and Jed looked at her. 

“Don’t you understand it?” she 
went on. “The captain wanted to 
get Jed into difficulty—is jealous of 
his—good fortune, we'll say,” she 
added after half an instant’s hesita¬ 
tion, during which she fumbled 
nervously with the pencil. “Of 
course he wouldn’t shoot at him. 
Everybody would be on Jed’s side at 
once then ; so he aimed the pistol at 
himself.” 

“ But I can’t comprehend it yet,” 
persisted Sue. “ Captain Thornwell 
is such a good friend of yours, 
and-” 

Ruth broke in on her with an im¬ 
perative wave of the hand. 

“We won’t discuss Mr. Thornwell 
at all,” she said, with a slight 
emphasis on the “Mr.” as if disdain¬ 
ing any longer to give him the dig¬ 
nity of a title. 

“ The question before us is how 
we can prime that Jed did not fire 
that shot.” 

“ But he says he didn’t.” 

Sue made this remark in a very 
faint voice, as if conscious of its utter 
inanity. And Ruth only replied 
with a look. Then she turned to Jed. 

“ Where were you standing when 
the pistol went off ? ” she asked. 

“ I was trying to get hold of the 
door knob," he replied. 

“ Were you looking at Mr. Thorn¬ 
well ?” she continued. 

“ No, I had my head sort of wedg¬ 
ed in behind his back.” 

“ Did you feel anybody draw the 
pistol from your pocket ? ” This was 
Ruth’s next question. 

“ I can’t remember that I did,” an¬ 
swered Jed. “I was terribly worked 
up at the time.” 


“Worked up? ” putin Sue. “Why, 
h ad you been quarreling ? I thought 
you said the captain was very friend¬ 
ly to you. What were you talking 
about ? ” 

Jed made no answer. He twined 
his fingers about the rung of his 
chair, looked over at Ruth appeal¬ 
ingly, then, conscious that this was 
not the quarter from which to expect 
aid, pretended that he had not heard 
the question, and, speaking rapidly, 
went on: “The first thing that I 
knew about a pistol’s having any¬ 
thing to do with the affair was the 
report that sounded like a cannon. 

I didn’t realize then what the conse¬ 
quences to me might be. Then 
everybody rushed into the room and 
—and you know the rest.” 

“ You’re positive, Jed, are you, that 
there was no possible way by which 
any third person could see what took 
place in the room before the shot 
was fired?” Ruth put this question 
after a brief silence. 

“ How could they, when we two 
were the only ones there?” Jed 
looked up—he had been contemplat¬ 
ing his shoe again—with a puzzled 
expression on his face. 

“ Oh, I understand all that,” re¬ 
turned Ruth. “ But tell me, do you 
know what floor the room was on, 
and which side of the house?” 

“ I see what you mean, and the 
shutters at the windows were not 
closed. I remember about that now 
because when Thornwell went over 
that way I thought he was going to 
shut them, but he walked straight to 
the bureau and took down-” 

Jed checked himself suddenly. 

“ Well, what did he take down?” 
asked Ruth. 

“ Your picture,” answered Jed in a 
burst, then continuing hastily, “but 
do you think there is any hope that 
we can make something out of that 
open window ? ” 

“Yes, yes, I see now what you 
mean ! ” exclaimed Sue in sudden ex¬ 
citement. “ Don’t you remember, 
Ruth, how in ‘ The Breadwinners’ a 
man sees a murder in the house next 
door through an opera glass ? ” 

“I was thinking of that too,” re- 
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joined Ruth quietly, resting her 
elbow on the edge of the table, and 
leaning her chin on her hand. “ But 
we can’t hope for anything of that 
sort. You see this affair took place 
after one o’clock at night. Which 
side of the house did you say the 
room was on, Jed ? ” 

“I can’t remember. I was just 
trying to think. I don’t know New 
York very well, and there are a good 
many halls in the club house.” 

“ We can ask Captain Thornwell,” 
put in Sue. “ He-” 

“Sue!” 

Ruth had no need to say more 
than that one word. The abashed 
Miss Delafield gave a hysterical little 
laugh and walked over to take a seat 
in the bay window with her face to¬ 
ward the street. 

“ I know who can help me about 
that,” said Jed, “ Harold Calfort. 
He told me to let him know if he 
could do anything to help me.” 

“ Who is he ? Tell me all about 
him,” demanded Ruth, and w'hen she 
was in possession of the facts, it was 
decided that Jed should write to 
Calfort as soon as he returned to 
his hotel. Then he rose to go. 

“ I don’t know how to say to you 
what I ought, Miss Van Auken,” he 
began. “You and yours have done 
for me more than I can ever pay 
back. Good by ; good morning, Miss 
Delafield,” and he was gone. 

IX. 

A/UHEN the front door closed, 
* * Ruth came over into the bay 
window, and, leaningover her friend’s 
shoulder, watched the sturdy figure of 
young Wren till it passed out of her 
range of vision. And still they both 
remained there silent, till Ruth sud¬ 
denly bent down her head and al¬ 
most whispered, so low she spoke : 

“ What do you think of me, Sue ?” 

“ I think, Ruth,” replied the other 
softly, “that you love this man and 
not the other.” 

“ Not the other—yes, that is true, 
and always was true,” was the quick 
response. “ But this one—it is not 
love. I am sure of that; nor pity, for 


then I should think him weak. But 
it is a something that impels me to 
help him, and yet which makes me 
feel that I am cruel in doing it.” 

“ Cruel, Ruth ? I do not under¬ 
stand.” 

“ Don’t you see he—he may care 
for me and be encouraged, and then, 
wdien I have to tell him that it is not 
love I feel—then will he not think 
me cruel ?” 

Ruth sank down on an ottoman, 
stretched both arms out before her 
on Sue’s lap and rested her head 
upon them. Sue began gently to 
stroke the shimmering hair. 

“ But, my dear,” she said,“ it must 
be love you feel, else you surely 
could not stand by him at a time like 
this.” 

“ That is just it.” Ruth raised 
her head and passed one hand 
gently back and forth across her 
temples as she spoke. “ I feel that if 
it had not been for this occurring I 
would have been indifferent—liking 
him, as I have always done, but no¬ 
thing more. There is such a gulf 
between us, our bringing up has been 
so different. Can you imagine me 
the wife of such a man, Sue ?” 

“ I can imagine anything, Ruth, 
dear, after what I have seen this 
morning. Your father, and indeed 
we all, think that Jed has won vour 
heart.” 

“ I wish I could think so, but it is 
all a mystery, a mystery. Do you 
remember the slips he used to make 
in his grammar, and the clothes from 
Bangor that he used to wear on 
Sundays? Well, do you know the 
recollection of these things comes to 


me now when he is away from me, 
and I shrink back, frightened, from 
what has come into my heart w r hen 
he is present.” 

“ But he was not present this 
morning when—when I broke the 
news to you. And yet you became 
his champion at once.” 

“Ah, yes; he was in trouble then, 
and something convinced me that it 
was persecution, and that he needed 
sympathy and help.” 

“ How much he has improved,” 
began Sue after a brief silence, during 
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which Ruth had been idly plucking 
at the fringe on her sleeve and 
gazing fixedly out of the window at 
the bare limbs of the trees across the 
way. “ I did not notice that he made 
one slip this morning, and then he 
dresses in such good taste. And to 
think that this awful thing should 
happen just as he had such opportu¬ 
nities opening out before him ! What 
do you think they can do to him, 
Ruth, if he can’t prove that he didn’t 
fire that pistol? Imprison him for 
life ?” 

“ Sue, you must not suggest the 
possibility of such a thing.” Ruth 
rose quickly to her feet and began to 
walk slowly back and forth across 
the rug that lay in front of the bay 
window. “We must prove that he 
did not fire that shot. He will find 
out from this Mr. Calfort just where 
that Thornwell’s room was situated, 
and then-” 

“ Then what will you do ?” queried 
Sue, as Ruth paused. 

She did not make a direct reply to 
the question. 

“You know how the Metropolis 
Club is located,” she said. “ The 
open space that is all about it ? That 
admits of many windows looking 
into its rooms from the adjoining 
houses. What if some one chanced 
to see the whole thing from one of 
these?” 

“ But what a very faint chance, 
Ruth ! Besides, they surely would 
have gone to court this morning and 
testified.” 

“ No, they wouldn’t: that is just it. 
Don’t you know that people dislike 
law, and want to have as little to do 
with it as possible? Perhaps the 
person who saw it has already left 
town to escape being summoned as 
a witness. We are losing time, Sue, 
every instant. Oh, that I were a 
man !” 

“ If Jed is freed from this charge, 
Ruth,” Sue asked, as the other flung 
herself down in her old position on 
the ottoman, “ what then ? He will 
be grateful to you, and if he-” 

“ Don’t, Sue; don’t lead my 
thoughts in that direction,” implored 
Ruth, putting up her hand. 


Jed meanwhile had returned to his 
hotel. After writing the note to 
Harold Calfort, he locked himself in 
his room to think. Could it be pos¬ 
sible that Launcelot Thornwell 
sought to disgrace him in the eyes 
of the world for the sake of winning 
Ruth Van Auken away from him ? 
A thrill of joy ran through his heart 
as he realized what this implied— 
the possibility that Ruth could care 
for him. 

And now that it was through her 
agency that he had been released on 
bail, to feel that she was as much in-, 
terested as himself in clearing him 
from the charge made against him— 
recalling all this, Jed felt that he 
ought to be the happiest man alive. 
And yet—what if he could not suc¬ 
ceed in clearing himself ? What if a 
long term of imprisonment stared 
him in the face just as his great hap¬ 
piness was within his grasp ? Many 
innocent men had been punished, 
and not a few of them hanged, he 
knew. 

Could fate be so cruel in his case? 
After giving him fortune and favor 
in the eyes of her he loved, would 
she snatch the cup away from his 
lips as he was about to drink ? 

He rose and began to pace the 
floor, wondering how long it would 
take to get an answer from Calfort. 
Then he racked his brain to see if 
he could not himself recollect how 
Thornwell’s room was situated. Sud¬ 
denly he stepped to the closet where 
he kept his coat and hat, determined 
to go down to the clubhouse and find 
out what he wanted to know from 
one of the servants. Then, recalling 
the sensation his appearance at the 
place would cause, he dropped into a 
chair by the window, reflecting that 
he might almost as well be behind 
the bars of a jail after all. 

Chancing to look out of the win¬ 
dow, he saw a little knot of people 
gathered on the sidewalk across the 
street. Some one was pointing 
straight at him, and all had their 
necks craned to obtain a glimpse of 
the man who had attempted to shoot 
another at one of the city’s swell 
clubs. 
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He recoiled ihto the farthest corner 
of the apartment, a sudden loathing 
for himself taking possession of him. 
He felt that he was disgraced, no 
matter how innocent, and, flinging 
himself on the lounge, gave way for 
a time to the gloomiest forebodings. 
He had left strict orders with the 
clerks that no one was to be admitted 
to see him, and when, by and by, a 
knocking came on the door, he at 
first paid no attention to it. But 
presently he heard some one call out 
softly : “ Wren, it is I—Calfort ! Are 
you there ?” 

He got up then quickly, and open¬ 
ed the door. When the young club¬ 
man put out his hand, Jed clung to 
it for an instant tenaciously. 

“ It was mighty good of you to 
come yourself,” he said, falling into 
his old way of speaking in his excess 
of emotion. 

“ Yes, I wanted to come,” replied 
Calfort, “on the chance of seeing 
you. I didn’t ask for you down¬ 
stairs. I looked on the register, 
found the number of your room and 
came right up. I was—was glad to 
hear that you had been admitted to 
bail.” 

Although it was on a matter con¬ 
cerning the murder charge on which 
Calfort had called, he found it a 
little awkward to open the subject. 
He was what may be described as a 
clean looking fellow with a frank 
face that had not the jaded, bored 
expression Jed had noticed on the 
countenances of so many city men. 

Jed pointed him to a seat on the 
sofa, and then sat down close beside 
him. 

“ I’ll tell you why I asked that 
question about Thornwell’s room,” 
he began. “ We thought some one 
in the next house might have seen 
us when the pistol went off! The 
window shade was not down and the 
shutters were open.” 

“ Oh, I see,” exclaimed Calfort. 
“ Thornwell’s room is a west one. 
Did you notice a light in any of the 
windows next door ?” 

“ No ; I can’t remember that I did,” 
replied Jed. 

“If you like I will go down at 


once and make inquiries,” and Cal¬ 
fort rose as he spoke. 

“I would like it,” returned Jed, 
“but I do not think it right that you 
should put yourself out so much for 

... u _ > f * 

me. 

“ I want to see justice done, so say 
no more,” and the other took his hat 
and went out, pausing in the door¬ 
way to add, “I shall come back here 
and report within an hour.” 


X. 


^'HRISTMAS Day ! Everybody’s 
face wore a holiday look, and 
even the dull, prosaic air of the 
great city seemed to be tinged with 
good cheer. But in one home, one 
of the most sumptuous mansions on 
the town’s handsomest street, the 
guests around the bountifully spread 
board wore anxious faces, as if there 
were a constraint upon them, and 
each one kept casting uneasy glances 
in turn toward a vacant chair on one 
side of the table. Suddenly the door 
gong sounded and all present con¬ 
centrated' their gaze on the empty 
seat. 

The next moment the footman 
entered the dining room and held 
out his salver toward Ruth Van 
Auken. There was a letter on it 
addressed to her. All eyes were re¬ 
moved from the vacant chair to her 
face as she broke the seal and read 
the contents. We may be more 
privileged than the others and look 
over her shoulder. This is what we 
should see : 


Dear Miss Van Aukkn, 

It is all no use. Calfort and I have fol¬ 
lowed both clews, but they lead to nothing. 


The servant who was dismissed that morn¬ 
ing I found in an intelligence office on 
Sixth Avenue. She went to bed at twelve 
o’clock and consequently saw nothing at 
all. 

The young man boarder who occupied 
the room adjoining Calfort caught just as 
he was boarding a train for Springfield. 
He saw nothing until after the affair hap¬ 
pened. He heard the report of the pistol 
and when he got up to look out of the win¬ 
dow, he saw Thornwell on the bed and the 
crowd in the room. This was my last 
hope. I could not blight your Christmas 
by coming to you with my disappointment. 
If I had not promised to let you know I 
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would not send you this. I shall call to 
see you in the morning. 

Sincerely vours, 

J. 'E. Wren. 

By no expression of her face did 
the reader of the above lines suffer 
the sensation they caused her to make 
itself manifest there. 

“ Mr. Wren cannot come this even¬ 
ing/’ she said calmly, and then turn¬ 
ing to her cousin, who sat on her left, 
proceeded to discuss with him a new 
opera they had seen together the 
week previous. 

Mr. Van Auken looked worried, 
while his wife tried several times in 
vain to catch her daughter’s eye. 
There were only relatives present, 
and they had the consideration to 
take their departure early. When 
the $oor had closed on the last of 
them, Ruth drew from her bosom 
Jed’s note and handed it, without a 
word, to her father. She stood lean¬ 
ing against the side of the doorway 
leading into the drawing room, one 
hand above her head, w T atching his 
face as he read it. 

‘‘I had hoped so much from this 
next door house,” she said, as he 
passed the note on to his wife. “The 
fact of the shade having been un¬ 
drawn was so propitious.” 

“ Now, will you consent to our all 
going away, my dear?” said the 
banker, after an instant. “ There is 
nothing more that you can do. You 
know it has been against my wishes, 
and for your sake, that I consented 
to remain here during this trying 
period. California or Europe? 
Which shall it be ?” 

“ Wait, father, until after tomorrow 
morning, and I will tell you.” 

On this same evening Jed was 
pacing the floor of his room, stopping 
now and then at the window to press 
his forehead against the cool pane. 
He was no longer in his luxurious 
quarters at the Plaza ; the reporters 
had made life a burden to him there, 
so he had found out a quiet hotel 
near Bryant Park, where he had 
located himself until he should suc¬ 
ceed in securing that evidence on 
which so much depended. And now 
that he had failed in this, what next ? 


Should he go back to Rockboro 
and stay with his family till the time 
of his trial ? He might not be able 
to see them again for years after that. 
But people might think that he was 
breaking bail if he should leave town. 
And yet how could he stay here? 

The papers were full of the case. 
Many of them had published pictures 
of him, and poor as these were, he 
fancied that some people recognized 
him in the street from them. Miss 
Van Auken’s name, too, had already 
been brought into the affair. Thorn- 
well was held up as a martyr. Cal- 
fort said that he was regarded as 
quite a hero at the club. 

“ If I had only stayed at Rock¬ 
boro,” groaned Jed. All his hap¬ 
piness was now in the past. What 
had his money done for him ? It had 
brought him misery and degradation. 
He had no business to try to get out 
of his sphere. With an intense longing 
for the old farm, his dog, and his gun, 
Jed lay down in the hope that he 
might at least sleep and dream about 
them. 

But his sleep was only a state of 
semi-unconsciousness, in which he 
seemed to feel stone walls closing in 
about him remorselessly. He woke 
in the morning with sharp pains 
darting through his forehead, and 
with a throat dry and parched. He 
felt that he was going to be ill—very 
ill. But he had promised Ruth that 
he would see her this morning. He 
had promised himself that it must be 
for the last time. He would keep 
this appointment, and then let come 
what might. It mattered little to 
him. 

He dressed and went down to 
breakfast. Then, fearful lest if he 
returned to his room to lie down he 
might not be" able to get up again, he 
went olit to walk in the bright sun¬ 
shine in Bryant Park till it should be 
time to start for the Van Aukensh 
He felt himself to be somewhat in the 
condition of a man who has taken 
laudanum, and who must keep in 
motion if he wants to ward off the 
fatal effects. 

The fresh wintry air did him good. 
There was scarcely any one but chil- 
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dren in the park. They would not 
be apt to recognize him. So he 
strolled up and down the paths, 
watching them at their play, pausing 
now and then .to stroke a great dog 
who was with a party of them, and 
who reminded him of Ponto at home. 

During one of these pauses, a 
little fellow of five, in leather leggins 
and a fur trimmed coat, came up to 
pat with his small hands the shaggy 
brute, who sniffed at him in glad 
recognition. 

“Do you like dogs?” he asked, 
lifting his face suddenly to Jed’s. 

“ Indeed I do,” replied Jed. “ Is 
this one yours ? ” 

“Yes, an’ I like him better than all 
my Christmas presents. Say, did you 
ever see Santa Claus?” 

“ No, you know he always comes 
at night when everybody is asleep.” 
Jed found a happy respite from his 
somber thoughts in talking with this 
child. 

“ Yes, I know he does,” responded 
the boy, edging around to the other 
side of his pet till he stood next to 
Jed. “But I wanted to see him so 
bad. I tried to make myself wake 
up in the middle of the night, oh, 
for about a week before Christmas, 
but I couldn’t do it, only once, and I 
didn’t ever want to wake up after 
that.” 

“ Why not ? Did you get frightened 
at the dark ? ” asked Jed. 

“ No, I’m not afraid of a thing you 
can’t touch,” returned the boy, draw¬ 
ing himself up proudly. “You won’t 
tell anybody if I tell you what it 
was?” 

“ Why, was it a ghost ? ” Jed spoke 
in a deep tone, and the boy pressed 
closer to his side. 

“ No, no,” he said. “ I’ll tell you 
because you don’t live at our house, 
and you won’t see mamma. She 
wouldn’t like to know I got out of 
bed and went to the window in the 
middle of the night. I wanted to see 
if it was morning, so I could use my 
sled, and I looked out, and right in 
the window of the big house next door 
I saw a man, and he had a pistol, and 
shot himself.” 

“ Where do you live ? ” Jed stooped 


down almost fiercely, and grasped 
the boy by both shoulders. His 
breath came in short, quick gasps, 
his chest was heaving, his eyes 
glittering as they looked into the 
terrified ones of the little chap, who 
knew not what to make of the 
sudden change that had come over 
the young man who had seemed so 
friendly. 

“I—I don’t know, I forget,” stam¬ 
mered the little fellow, and he tried 
to pull away. But Jed held him fast. 
He transformed his clutch into a 
caress, however, and passing one 
arm around the boy’s neck drew 
him closer to his side as he whisper¬ 
ed : “I won’t hurt you. Tell me 
your name, my child.” 

“ Claud, Claudie Prince. Now I 
want to go back to nurse,” and he 
struggled to free himself. 

“ Where is she ? I will take you 
to her,” responded Jed, and when the 
bpy pointed to a white capped 
colored woman, he walked over to 
her, his arm still thrown across the 
little fellow’s shoulder, the big dog 
stepping along in his stately way by 
their side. 

There was another and a smaller 
boy with the nurse. Claud ran to 
her at once, crying out : “ Melia, I 
want to go home now. Please take 
me, quick.” 

Jed had determined to question 
the woman, but fearful of being re¬ 
pulsed in the boy’s present state of 
terror, he walked on, and at a turn 
in the path looked back to keep track 
of the group. 

They were just going out by the 
gate on Fortieth Street. 

“I must play detective and keep 
them in sight,” he told himself. “ I 
may be cleared by a little child want¬ 
ing to watch for Santa Claus.” 

Slowly he strolled after the four 
—the colored maid, the two boys, 
and the big dog. He kept far 
enough behind, so that if they turned 
he would not be recognized. It was 
easy to keep them in view, even at 
the distance of a block. 

They turned down on reaching 
Fifth Avenue, and Jed's heart began 
to beat still faster with hope. He 
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forgot the fever that had threatened 
to attack him that morning, forgot 
the call he was to make at the Van 
Aukens’, forgot all but the promise 
of deliverance to be obtained by 
means of that sturdy small boy on 
ahead. 

Six blocks more, and they turned 
again, this time into the street on 
which the Metropolis Club fronted. 
Jed watched them go up the steps 
of the house adjoining, then hailed a 
bus and started for the Van Aukens’. 

Ruth looked paler and more 
miserable than he had ever seen her 
when she entered the drawing room. 
But at the sight of his face her own 
brightened, and she exclaimed at 
once: “You have discovered some¬ 
thing, I know.” 

“ Yes, just now,” he answered, and 
then he told her. 

“ I agree with you,” she said, when 
he had finished. “ We shall have to 
work very carefully. A child’s tes¬ 
timony is a very delicate thing to 
handle. Perhaps I had better call 
on the mother. We can easily find 
out who they are. Oh, Jed, I am so 
glad ! ” 

She held out her hand to congratu¬ 
late him. He took it, and only by a 
powerful effort could he keep from 
retaining it and telling her all that 
was in his heart. But he must wait 
until he was fully cleared before do¬ 
ing that. 

“I must go down and see Mr. 
Yardley now.” This was the lawyer 
Jed had retained on Calfort’s recom¬ 
mendation. “ Perhaps he can ar¬ 
range it so you need not go.” 

“ I think I had better go,” rejoined 
Ruth, adding, “ you know the old 
saying about the darkest hour is 
just before the dawn. Our darkest 
hour was Christmas Day.” 

Jed thrilled when he heard the 
pronoun “our” and hurried away. 
As soon as the front door closed be¬ 
hind him Ruth put on her things 
and started across the Park to call 
on Sue Delafield. 

Sue had sent a note the day before, 
pleading a headache as an excuse for 
remaining away from the Christmas 
dinner at which she had promised to 


be present. Ruth felt that there 
was something behind this. 

' “ Miss Sue is just sitting down to 
luncheon,” said the maid when she 
opened the door. 

Ruth went straight back to the 
dining room. 

“Ruth !” exclaimed Sue, when she 
saw her friend standing in the door¬ 
way. She grew a little pale, Miss Van 
Auken thought. 

“ I came now because I knew I 
should find you in,” began-Ruth, 
waving a negative to the servant, 
who was proceeding to make a place 
for her at the table. “ No, I must 
go right back to mother. I merely 
walked over to tell you, Sue, that Jed 
has found the proof he wants.” 

“Oh, Ruth!” exclaimed Sue. 
Then she stopped, looked at her 
mother, who was at the table with 
her, and began to crumple her nap¬ 
kin nervously. Suddenly she rose, 
said, “ Excuse me for an instant, 
mother,” and locking her arm in 
Ruth’s, drew her into the reception 
room. 

“ Captain Thornwell was here yes¬ 
terday afternoon.” 

Sue said this with the air of one 
who is conscious that he is uttering 
something that might be classified 
under the head of explosive matter. 
But Ruth gave no sign of being 
greatly startled. 

“ I thought you must have seen 
him,” she said qu-ietly. “ What did 
he say ?” 

“ He asked about you,” Sue re¬ 
plied. She could no more help com¬ 
plying with the demand of this 
stronger nature than she could help 
breathing. “ He said he wanted to 
call, but was waiting until the shock 
of what had happened had passed 
off.” 

“ Did he say anything about Jed ? ” 

Sue was silent for an instant; then 
the steadiness of Ruth’s gaze 
brought the answer to her lips. 

“ He said that he was very sorry 
for him, but that his sudden acquire¬ 
ment of money had turned his head.” 

“ Does he know—does he know 
that I—that we believe in him ? ” 

“Yes,” answered Sue softly, “but 
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he says that he can wait for justifi¬ 
cation.” 

“And he won you over, Sue. I 
can see that.” There was no dis¬ 
pleasure in Ruth’s tones, only posi¬ 
tive assertion. “ But let him wait, 
and you too.” 

With a hasty kiss, Ruth turned 
away and left the house. 

XI. 

]SJ O such court room sensation 
had been witnessed in New 
York for many a year as attended 
the appearance on the witness stand 
of little Claud Prince in the trial of 
Jedediah Wren for the attempted 
killing of Launcelot Thornwell. The 
possession of this bit of evidence on 
the part of the defense had been so 
cleverly kept secret that it came up¬ 
on the prosecution with all the as¬ 
tounding effect of snow in midsum¬ 
mer. They made an effort to have 
the testimony thrown out as that of 
a child who did not know what he 
was saying, who might have been 
drilled in his speech for weeks be¬ 
forehand, but the standing of the 
Prince family, the corroborating evi¬ 
dence of the nurse, who had dis¬ 
covered Claud at the east window 
just after the shooting—all this so 
strengthened the statements of the 
youthful witness that it scarcely 
needed the added testimony of 
Reginald Clarey and Herbert Fox to 
clinch the matter. 

These personages were none other 
than the young gentlemen whose 
conversation Jed had overheard that 
Decemberafternoon in the Metropolis 
reception room. The gist of this 
talk was sufficient to furnish the jury 
with a knowledge of the motive for 
Thornwell’s act. 

Of course Ruth’s name was 
brought into unpleasant prominence, 
but Jed was triumphantly acquitted, 
and Thornwell—well, he was expell¬ 
ed from every club of which he was 
a member, ostracized from society, 
and was glad to get out of the city 
without any other than these nega¬ 
tive manifestations of the attitude of 
the community toward him. 


The newspapers were in clover. 
Not for months had they had such a 
golden opportunity to print columns 
on a case into which so many 
elements of society gossip entered. 
It was taken as a foregone conclusion 
that Jed and Ruth would be married 
that very spring, and one enterprising 
reporter announced that Tiffany 
had allowed him a sight of the en¬ 
gagement ring, which the wealthy 
young inventor had ordered to be 
mounted with a special setting. 
Ruth’s portrait and Jed’s appeared 
side by side in no less than five differ¬ 
ent periodicals, and the Wren-Der- 
rington shoe fastening received a 
wealth of free advertising that 
doubled its sale. 

And what was the result of all 
this? How did Jed enjoy his 
triumph ? He had never felt so 
miserable in his life. Immediately 
after the acquittal he and Calfort 
took a trip to Florida, and it was on 
the cars that Jed confided to his 
steadfast champion the cause of his 
depression. 

“ How can I go to Miss Van Auken 
now and ask her to be my wife ?” he 
said. “ I thought once, only let me 
be freed of that charge and I would 
ask her to say yes, that very day. 
But now, with our names public 
property as you may say, it seems 

as if she must hate the very sight of 

___ »> 

me. 

“ So you are going to let the news¬ 
papers destroy your happiness for 
life, are you ?” returned Calfort. 
“Just let time put in its healing 
touches, and all will come out right, 
be assured of that.” 

As Jed was at present bound for 
St. Augustine, while the Van Aukens 
were en route to California, he could 
do no less than follow this advice. 
He did not return to New York 
until late in April. On the evening 
following his arrival he went up to 
the house on upper Fifth Avenue. 
There was a light only in the base¬ 
ment windows. The servant who 
opened the door told him that the 
family had not yet returned from 
the West, but were expected back 
the following week. The girl did 
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not know him, and of course, in the 
circumstances, Jed did not leave his 
name. Through Calfort’s good 
offices he had met some very plea¬ 
sant New Yorkers, and his week of 
waiting was passed very agreeably. 
But there was a sense of unrest, of 
incompleteness, under all his enjoy¬ 
ment of the present; and this he 
realized that only the future could 
satisfy. 

He waited ten days and then went 
up one rainy afternoon when he 
thought he would be certain to find 
Ruth at home. A new butler an¬ 
swered his ring. 

“ Yes, Miss Van Auken is in,” he 
said, and held his salver for the 
card. 

Jed was now fully supplied with 
these paraphernalia of society. His 
heart began to beat fast as he stepped 
into the well known reception room. 
It seemed years since he had seen 
Ruth last. Really it was barely 
two months. 

There was the divan on which 
Thornwell had sat that first night, 
and there on the table, the ivory 
puzzle he had dropped when he 
heard of Jed’s good fortune. A 
smile that he could not quite repress 
played under the corners of Jed’s 
mustache as he thought of the other 
piece of good fortune he hoped to 
win, beside which that first one was 
as nothing. 

There was a step in the hall and 
the butler reappeared. 

“ Miss Van Auken, sir,” he said, 
“would like to know what you want 
with her, if you please, sir.” 

Jed sat rigid, staring at the fellow 
as though he had been speaking in a 
foreign tongue. An omnibus was 
rumbling by the house at the mo¬ 
ment, and thinking perhaps that the 
noise had drowned his voice, the 
butler waited until it had passed on, 
and then repeated : “Miss Van Auken 
says she would like to know your 
business.” 

He still held the card in his hand. 
With a sudden movement Jed snatch¬ 
ed it from him, crushed it together 
in his hand and dropped it into a 
side pocket of his overcoat. Then, 


without a word, he strode hastily in¬ 
to the hall, caught up his cane and 
hat, and left the house, shutting the 
door behind him before the man 
could get there. 

But when Jed found himself on the 
street, he had no idea how he came 
to be there. All there seemed room 
for in his mind was the words : “Miss 
Van Auken says she would like to 
know your business.” He had been 
right, then, and Calfort was wrong. 
Ruth wished nothing more to do 
with the man who had caused her to 
suffer so much. 

“But why did she take my part?” 
he asked himself. “ Why did she let 
me suppose that she thought much 
of me?” 

This was a question he could not 
answer, unless he chose to think 
that Ruth was like the heroines in 
some of the books he had read since 
coming to New York—a heartless 
flirt. This, however, he could not be¬ 
lieve, and he was obliged to look upon 
the whole thing as an awful mys¬ 
tery till one day he thought he had 
found the solution. 

It was in his room at Beetle Crag. 
He had gone home at once, and 
the welcome accorded to him by 
Phtebe and the old people touched 
him more deeply than he cared to 
show. Since his accession to for¬ 
tune he had done mueh for them— 
except giving them his presence. 
This they seemed fo appreciate the 
most, and old Mr. Wren would 3it 
and look at him across the table with 
a beaming face. In the village he 
was a great hero, and fabulous stories 
were told at the Cross Roads store 
about the high steppers he drove in 
New York, and the number of bricks 
required to put up the shoe factory 
he and Mr. Derrington were building 
near Boston. 

For since his repulse at the Van 
Aukens’, Jed had plunged into busi¬ 
ness heart and soul. He had only 
run up to Rockboro for a few days, 
he said, to try and persuade the rest 
to move down to Boston, where they 
could all live together. But the old 
people would not leave the farm, 
and Phoebe would not leave them. 
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“Besides, Jed,” his sister told him, 
“you’ll be getting married soon and 
we should only be in the way then,” 
He did not blush, as she had ex¬ 
pected, but rather seemed to turn 
pale, at which she wondered much. 
She had inquired after the Van 
Aukens, but as he seemed disin¬ 
clined to talk about them she had 
not pressed the subject, but had 
drawn her own conclusions. Now, 

“ I do not expect to marry, Phoebe,” 
he said, gravely, and went then to 
his room, where he found that which 
he thought gave him a key to the 
mystery of Ruth’s action. 

It was a bundle of letters he had 
written to Phoebe when he first 
went away. He opened some of 
them, to try and live over, by means 
of their contents, the hopefulness 
that had possessed him when they 
were written. But it was not this 
that struck him most forcibly. It 
was the wording of the epistles. 

He had learned much in the past 
sixmonths, and these letters brought 
vividly before him his limitations. 

“ I ought never to have hoped,” he 
now told himself. “ Ruth could not 
bring herself to mate with me. When 
I was in trouble, her pity, her sym¬ 
pathy, was touched, as it would have 
been for Ponto had he come to her 
with a splinter in his foot. The very 
fact that she called me ‘ Jed ’ almost 
from the first ought to have con¬ 
vinced me that I could never be any¬ 
thing more to her than a friend.” 

He put the letters carefully away 
where he had found them, and the 
next day started for Boston. All 
that summer he worked hard, sur¬ 
prising- Mr. Derrington by his ex¬ 
ecutive abilities. Two or three times 
he visited New York on business, 
and each time he was tempted to 
call on Sue Delafield, but as often he 
reflected that she would be out of 
town at this season, and then was glad 
that he did not have to resist the 
temptation. 

Late, in September he went again 
o Rock boro for a few days’rest. He 
looking thin and pale. He as- 
ri ed it to hard work, but Phoebe 
new better. Still she dared not 


speak. Only she wondered how any 
woman could find it in her heart to 
be cruel to Jed. 

The two were sitting on the edge 
of the cliff on the afternoon before 
Jed was to go back. It had been 
warm and bright when they came 
out, and in talking earnestly over 
some plans of Jed’s for the alteration 
of the farmhouse they had not 
noticed the change that had come 
over the sky. 

Suddenly Jed shivered. 

“We ought to go in,” said Phoebe. 
“ I believe the equinoctial is brewing. 
See how brown the sea looks off 
yonder.” 

“ Let us stay a while longer,” plead¬ 
ed Jed. “You don’t know how I 
miss the boom of the breakers when 
I am away. I’ll go in and get your 
shawl and my coat.” 

He was back in a few minutes, and 
the two sat silent for a time, watch¬ 
ing the marshaling of the storm 
clouds. Then, 

“ Are you sure, Jed,” began Phoebe, 
“ that there is no more sewing I can 
do for you • before you go away ? 
How are your glove fingers?” and 
she plunged her hand into the pocket 
of his overcoat. 

He was looking far out at sea, his 
gaze fixed on a tiny sail on the edge 
of the horizon, trying to determine 
whether it was going out or coming 
in. 

“Who is Ernest Ford, Jed?’’in¬ 
quired Phoebe. 

“Oh, a fellow in New York I met 
through Calfort. But what put him 
into your head ? ” 

Jed turned toward his sister. She 
held a visiting card, all creased up, 
in her hand. 

“This is his card,” she replied. “I 
found it in your pocket. You can’t 
think very much of him to treat his 
name in this rough way.” 

“ Phoebe, you’re my good angel,” 
Jed leaned over and kissed her, then 
seized the card and looked at it with 
such a strange expression of delight 
in his eyes that Phoebe thought he 
was going to kiss that too. 

“ Why, Jed, what is the matter 
with you ?” she exclaimed, fearing 
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for an instant that his secret grief 
had unbalanced his mind. 

“Oh, nothing, only I’m wild with 
joy to find that I did the most idiotic 
thing almost that a man can possibly 
do!” 

On hearing this Phoebe began to 
be really alarmed. Jed had risen 
and was pacing back and forth, his 
face all smiles. Suddenly he stopped 
just behind her, and, leaning over 
her shoulder, explained what he had 
done—sent up somebody else’s card 
to Ruth Van Auken and made him¬ 
self miserable for three months be¬ 
cause she had declined to see him. 
****** 

It is a charming morning in early 
spring. A gentleman is lingering 
on the front stoop of one of the 
handsomest houses on Common¬ 
wealth Avenue to exchange a few 
parting words with the lady who has 
come out to the front door with 
him. 

“By the way, Ruth,” he is saying, 
“ I had a letter from Harold yesterday 
telling me that Ford would be in 
Boston today and would call on me 
at the office. I should like to ask 
him to take a drive with us this 
afternoon and come here to dinner 
afterwards.” 

“ Why, of course, do so by all 


means if you wish, and—what do you 
mean by that ? ” 

For the gentleman had drawn a 
much crumpled visiting card from 
his pocket and held it up so that his 
companion could read the name. 

“ You know you declined to receive 
this gentleman once on purely social 
grounds,” he said, with a rather mis¬ 
chievous twinkle in his eye. “Sol v 
thought-” 

“You owe him all your present 
happiness, my dear, so it behooves 
you to show him every possible at¬ 
tention,” and with these almost 
whispered words sounding in his 
ears, Jed left his wife standing on 
the stoop watching him out of sight, 
and walked off through the sun¬ 
shine. 

Ruth had never spoken to him 
about it so plainly before, and yet 
somehow it did not surprise him to 
learn that those three months of 
torture he had passed were for some 
good purpose. We and Sue Dela- 
field have known all along that had 
he asked Ruth to be his wife as 
soon as her anxiety for him was 
ended, the answer would have been 
different to the one she gave him 
after she thought he was lost to her. 
Such a kindly friend to us all is 
Time 


LOVE’S RETURN. 

Love came back. Ah me, the joy I 
Greater than when love began 
To wound my heart, the jocund boy! 

Love came back a gray haired man. 

His eyes were red with tears of woe 
And his heart was sore with blows that rend 
But love has come back at last. And oh ! 

Love will be faithful to the end. 

Winthrop Church. 
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